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Fite: what we have been able to learn from correspondents, from 


if 


| tionable evidence 
| of better farming. 
|| The loss of plant 
|| foods, of humus, 


'| self, by exposure 
} months accounts 


| in large part for 
| the poverty of 


THE NEXT STEP IN SOIL IMPROVEMENT. | 


the newspapers, from reports of demonstration agents, and from 
other sources, we are sure that there has been a larger acreage of 


| winter cover crops planted in the South this year than ever before, 


are, bare and with tiny gullies carrying away their fertility after every 
hard rain. Deep plowing in fall or early winter when properly done 
will be a preventive of washing on most lands. In cases where the risk 
is increased—and there are such cases, of course—it should not be done. 





This is unques- 


of the very soil it- 


during the winter 





Southern soils. 
The general grow- 


|, ing of winter cov- 
|| er crops for feed 
‘|| and green manur- 
|| ing is one of the 
| surest and cheap- 
| est methods of in- 








} creasing the 


average acre yield 
of the staple field 
crops of the South. 


|| Indeed, until the 
| growing of such 


crops becomes 
general, itis going 
to be almost im- 
possible to in- 
crease the fertility 
of Southern soils 


IT WOULD TAKE A HEAVY RAIN TO WASH EVEN A STEEP HILLSIDE PLOWED THIS WAY. 


We believe on 
deep plowing— 
in getting down 
and turning up a 
little of the soil 
that has never be- 
fore been broken, 
in subsoiling that 
tears up the hard- 
pan and lets the 
water down where 
it will be held, as 
in a reservoir, for 
the crops of the 
next summer. 
Shallow plowing, 
the mere scratch- 
ing of the fields, 
has helped make 
many a poor farm 
and many a poor 
farmer. The 
average farm 
needs greater 
depth and must 
get it by deeper 
plowing. 

Let no reader 
think, however, 
that deeper plow- 
ing will alone do 








at anything like a reasonable expense of time and money. 


The Progressive Farmer is proud of the fact that it has been one of 
the most persistent and insistent advocates of winter cover crops and 
that, year in and year out, it has urged their pianting with all the 
emphasis at its command. Gratified, therefore, as we are at this 
evidence of progress, we wish to urge just now that another step along 
the same part of better farming be taken and that every reader who has 
clay soils, or soils of any kind underlaid with a hard, tight subsoil do 
more winter plowing and deeper winter plowirg this year than he has 
ever done before. 

Over most of our territory we feel sure that the very best thing is 
to have a winter cover crop on the land. If this has not been secured, 
however, let the land be broken as deeply as possible at any time during 
the winter when the soil is in proper condition. It will almost surely 
mean easier work in the spring and better crops next year. 


We know that sometimes early winter plowing is feared on account 
of the washing of the land; and there are farms and fields on which 
great care is necessary to prevent this. On the average farm, however, 
there will be much less loss from washing if the corn and cotton fields 
are broken to a good depth—ten inches or more—and left rough as 
they come from the plow, than if they are permitted to remain as they 
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the work. ‘'Piow ten inches instead of five,’’ we often hear ‘‘and double 
the size of your tarm."’ If it were only that easy! But the mere break- 
ing up of the subsoil does not make soil of it, and merely to plow 
deeper will add but little to the real volume of soil from which the 
plants may secure food. Deep plowing is most worth while—we are 
almost tempted to say is only worth while—when it puts vegetable 
matter down deeper into the ground and thus really adds to the depth 
of the soil and to the real area of the farm. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











TOO LITTLE FOR COTTONSEED. 


The Oil in the Cottonseed Belongs to 
the Farmer and He Should Have 
Pay For It. 


MISSISSIPPI reader says cotton- 

seed are selling in his town for 
$20 a ton, while the agents of the 
mills, who buy the seed and sell cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls, are selling 
meal for $30 to $31 a ton and hulls 
at from $10 to $11.a ton. He wants 
to know the amount of oil and its 
value, obtained from a ton of seed, 
and if seed are not worth more than 
$20 a ton when meal and hulls sell 
for the prices quoted? 

The amount of oil obtained from a 
ton of seed will vary according to the 
quality of the seed and the efficiency 
with which the oil mill is operated. 
Probably a fair yield of oil from a 
ton of seed is 300 pounds, or Say, 
from 300 pounds to 325 pounds of 
oil per ton of seed. Prime crude oil 
was quoted at $6 to $6.07 on Novem- 
ber 19, and “prime summer white,” 
at $7.40 to $8. This means that 300 
pounds of prime crude oil was worth 
$18 to $18.21 on the date named, 
and it is entirely safe to state that 
the oil from a ton of cottonseed is 
worth $18 to $20. 

On this basis, $20 per ton for cot- 
tonseed is not enough. 

On still another basis, that of the 
selling price of cottonseed meal and 
hulls, which our reader quotes, seed 
should sell for more than $20 a ton. 

As the quantity of oil was said to 
vary according to the efficiency of the 
oil mill operations and the quality of 
the seed, so do the amounts of hulls, 
meal and linters, the other valuable 
products obtained from seed, vary 
according to certain conditions. Some 
mills put a larger proportion of hulls 
in the meal than do others. A certain 
proportion of hulls probably aids in 
obtaining a larger extraction of oil; 
but more hulls are sometimes put in 
the meal than is required for efficient 
oil extraction. 

The linters obtained will depend 
on the lack of efficiency in the origi- 
nal ginning of the cotton, and the 
efficiency of the machinery for delint- 
ing the seed. Keeping in mind these 
variations, probably the following re- 
turns from a ton of seed will not miss 
the mark far: 


Oil, 300 to 325 pounds. 

Meal, 775 to 850 pounds. 
Hulls, 725 to 800 pounds, 
Linters, 50 to 60 pounds. 


The balance of the ton will be ac- 
counted for in dust, dirt, or waste. 
Of course, when the larger quantity 
of meal is obtained, there will be a 
smaller quantity of hulls. - 

Taking six cents a pound for oil, 
$30 a ton for meal, $10 a ton for 
hulls, and four cents a pound for 
linters, a ton of seed will bring some- 
thing like the following: 


300 Ibs. of oil at 6 cents 

800 Ths. meal, at $30 a ton. .¢ 

750 tbs. hulls at $10 aton... 
50 Ibs. linters at 4 cents.... 


We are not stating that the hulls 
and meal should be sold at the prices 
quoted, or that seed should bring any 
particular or special price; but we 
do emphatically state that the farmer 
is not treating himself right when he 
sells seed for $20 a ton and buys meal 
and hulls at the prices quoted. If 
meal and hulls are worth the prices 
quoted, then a ton of seed is worth 


more than $20 a ton as we have 
showed. 

In faet, $30 a ton for meal and $20 
a ton for seed make these products 
of about equal value for feeding cat- 
tle, to the extent to which seed can 
be satisfactorily fed, and at those 
prices the farmer receives nothing 
for the oil which is worth more as 
cottonseed oil than for cattle feeding, 
and nothing for hauling his seed to 
market and the meal back to the 
farm. 

We understand the oil mills have 
had considerable trouble in some lo- 
calities this year, because of the low 
quality of the seed, but we fear too 
much is being made out of this, when 
the farmer is paid only $20 a ton 
for seed and must then pay the prices 
quoted for meal and hulls. 





You Cannot Permanently Improve 
Soil by Taking From It. 


AN I improve my land by cutting 

two crops of timothy and redtop 
and then pasturing it?” 

Redtop and timothy obtain the ni- 


trogen, phosphoric acid and potash 


they use in their growth from the 
soil, and therefore add nothing to the 
supply of plant foods in the soil. It 
is apparent that when the two crops 
of hay are removed, there is removed 
such quantity of the plant foods men- 
tioned above as they used in their 
growth, and this being the case, the 
soil is made poorer in plant foods in- 
stead of being enriched. 

When these grasses are pastured, 
the same principle holds and the 
grass consumed by the cattle, or such 
part of it as is retained in their bod- 
ies, is carried off the land when the 
eattle or their products are sold. But 
there is this difference, that the cattle 
only retain in their bodies about 10 
per cent of the plant foods in the 
grass which they consume, the bal- 
ance of the plant foods being left on 
the land in the droppings. 

It will be seen that in neither in- 
stance is there anything in the nature 
of plant foods added to the land, but 


on the other hand a small amount of’ 


plant foods is removed when these 
grasses are pastured and a consider- 
able amount when they are removed 
as hay. From these facts it is plain 
that as a permanent or continued 
practice, such a system would deplete 
the soil rather than add to its fer- 
tility. 

But it is a well-known fact that cut- 
ting two crops of grass hay off the 
land and then pasturing it for a pe- 
riod will often increase the yields 
of succeeding crops. This apparent 
difference is what some people fool- 
ishly term the difference between 
“theory’’ and ‘“‘practice’’; but correct 
theory and correct practice are the 
same. 

The explanation is not difficult. 
There are in all soils plant foods 
which are not soluble in the soil wa- 
ter and consequently are not avail- 
able to feed the crops. There is, in 
other words, only a limited or small 
part of the plant foods in the soil 
available in any one season for the 
use of the crops. The timothy and 
redtop use these limited supplies. The 
stubble, roots and sod formed remain 
on the land and decay. In their de- 
cay they set free materials that act 
on the previously insoluble plant 
foods in the soil and make them sol- 
yble and available for the succeeding 
erops. The same is true to even a 
larger extent when the land is pas- 
tured, for the droppings are then add- 


ed to the stubble roots and the sod. 

The crops are increased, for a time 
at least; but it is not because the to- 
tal supply of plant foods has been in- 
creased, for it has really been de- 
creased; but because the supply in 
the soil has been made more largely 
available for feeding the crops. The 
only way to add plant foods to the 
soil and pernranently increase its fer- 
tility by cropping is to grow legumes, 
and even then we must buy and apply 
phosphoric acid, potash and lime to 
replenish the supplies of these carried 
off in crops or livestock and their 
products. 





The Best Time to Sow Oats. 


READER says we have stated 

that it is too late (November 1) to 
sow oats, but that he disagrees with 
us; for he ‘‘would rather have oats 
sowed any time in November than in 
February.” 

We do not disagree with the Mis- 
sissippi reader, however, he may 
think he disagrees with us. We also 
would prefer to sow oats in Novem- 
ber in central Mississippi than in 
February; but we still insist that 
oats should be sowed in neither No- 
vember nor February, if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. In the 
Southern third of the Cotton Belt, 
oats may be sowed as late as the first 
or middle of November and good re- 
sults obtained, but in central Missis- 
sippi, and north of there, better re- 
sults will be obtained by sowing be- 
tween October 1 and 15. 

We would rather sow oats in No- 
vember than February in the Cotton 
Belt, for if the November seeding is 
winter-killed only the seed is lost, 
and if they are not winter-killed, and 
they frequently will not be, the yield 
will be much better than from Feb- 
ruary seeding. But this does not 
affect the statement that November 
is too late to sow oats over the 
greater part of the Cotton Belt. Any 
period of seeding which will not give 
the best results, taking one year with 
another, is ‘‘too late.”’ 





Feed Corn, But Not Corn Only. 


T IS frequently stated that corn is 

not a good feed for a brood sow, 
or for young animals, but there is ho 
better feed than corn for any farm 
animal for supplying a part of the 
ration. 

It is high-priced in the South, and 
it does not supply all the materials 
which breeding animals and young 
growing stock need; but it is a most 
excellent feed and should be a part of 
the ration for most farm animals if 
produced as it should and can be 
in the South. It will be difficult to 
find a better feed than corn and pea- 
nuts, corn and soy beans, corn and 
velvet beans, or corn and tankage, 
when the legumes are not available, 
for the brood sow. 





Guard Against Poor Lespedeza Seed. 


N SOME sections, especially those 

which suffered from lack of rain 
in May and June, the lespedeza seed 
sowed in the spring of 1913 has not 
given very satisfactory results. This, 
however, should not prevent an ex- 
tensive seeding of this crop in 1914. 
It is too valuable a hay and pasture 
plant to be neglected because of fail- 
ure to obtain the expected results 
under adverse conditions. Those who 
can or have saved lespedeza seed will 
find a good demand for them in those 
sections where the crop does its best. 
There are few better crops to follow 
oats. While the seed are high-priced, 
they are sowed on the oat fields with- 
out cost for preparation and at a time 
when work is not pressing, which 
which make the crop a valuable one 
in combination with oats. 


Mixing Grain With Cut Hay and 
Shucks. 


READER who is just beginning 

farming says he is buying mead- 
ow hay and shucks which he proposes 
to ‘cut, moisten with salty water and 
sprinkle with corn meal and cotton- 
seed meal. How much corn meal and 
cottonseed meal should be given 
horses and mules weighing 900 to 
1,000 pounds? Can cottonseed hullg 
be used to any advantage?” 

We would mix five parts of corn 
and one part of cottonseed meal and 
feed from one pound to one and a 
quarter pounds of this grain mixturg 
for every 100 pounds of the ania 
mal’s weight, slightly increasing th@ 
amount if the severity of the work of 
the individual needs of an animal res 
quired an increase, in order to mains 
tain it in good condition. 


With hay and shucks cut, we dq 
not think hulls can be used to any ade 
vantage, unless the hay and corm 
shucks are high priced, and the hullg 
cheaper than usually sold. With othe 
er forms of roughage high enough im 
price, or hulls sufficiently low in 
price, a few pounds of hulls daily, 
say not over five to seven pounds, 
might be used with fair satisfaction; 
but hulls are never a very satisfaes 
tory feed for mules or horses. 





Another Service to Agriculture by 
Scientists. 


F THE use of a small amount of 

copperas with cottonseed meal will 
make the feeding of cottonseed meah 
to hogs safe, the agriculture of thd 
South owes another debt to the sciens 
tists. This is a Southern product, 
and our cheapest feed; but heretos« 
fore there has been more or less dan- 
ger in feeding it to hogs. If the 
work of the North Carolina Experi-« 
ment Station, as reported by Profes# 
sor Withers, in our issue of Noveme# 
ber 22, is substantiated, a serious 
problem of the Southern hog raiser, 
a cheap and safe concentrate feed, 
has been solved. We confess that 
we should feel better satisfied with 
more evidence, but the experimentg 
outlined by Professor Withers seem 
to indicate that the simple matter of 
adding a little iron salt to cottons 
seed meal makes it harmless and ens 
tirely satisfactory for hog feeding, 
The importance of this discovery, iff 
confirmed, can scarcely be overestis 
mated. 





Danger to Horses From Beards 
of Rye. 


ILL the beards on rye injure a 

horse or cow? I have been told 
that they will kill a horse, but will 
not hurt a cow.” 


It is not often that the beards on 
any of the grains, like rye, wheat, and 
barley, do livestock any injury, but 
sometimes they have been known to 
stick to and irritate the mouths of an- 
imals. It is also true that this trouble 
probably occurs more frequently with 
horses thdn with cows; but the dan-« 
ger of injury is not sufficiently great 
to offer any serious objection to the 
use of these crops for feeding any an- 
imals. That is, the beards present in 
the straws of these plants, or when 
the plants are cut green and cured 
for hay are not likely to injure the 
stock. 





If you have had boll-rot or an- 
thracnose in your cotton this year, 
you are likely to have more next year 
if the season is as favorable ‘to its 
development, unless you select seed 
from plants entirely free from the 
disease and keep these seed from be- 
coming mixed with diseased seed. 
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bes What Farmers Want to Know 





re By W. F. MASSEY. 











Phosphoric Acid for Eastern North 
Carolina Soils. 


T OUR recent farmers’ institute,” 

writes a friend, ‘‘one of the speak- 
ers said that on the sandy loam soils 
here in eastern North Carolina, it isa 
waste to use acid phosphate in a fer- 
tilizer. What is your opinion?” 

There seems to be an impression 
among many intelligent farmers in 
some parts of eastern North Carolina 
that they get no good results from an 
application of phosphoric acid. But 
to say that all the sandy loams of 
eastern North Carolina do not need 
phosphorus, I think, may be a mis- 
take. Certainly, most of them need 
‘potash, especially the black soils, and 
all need nitrogen, especially the up- 
land sandy loams. But in all of my 
‘experience I have never found that 
potash has its best effect unless it is 
accompanied with a due percentage 
of phosphoric acid, for the two work 
together in the formation of seed and 
jint in the cotton, and if either of 
them is deficient in amount, there 
‘will be poorer fruiting. Now, it may 
be that there are soils that have al- 
ready an abundance of phosphoric 
acid, where it has been liberally ap- 
plied in former years, for it may ac- 
cumulate in the soil, since neither 
phosphoric acid nor potash will leach 
from the soil as nitrates will, and 
former applications in some places 
may have accumulated phosphoric 
acid to such an extent that no more 
is now needed. But this would be a 
rare occurrence, for, as a rule, in 
most cultivated soils the great lack is 
phosphorus. Any farmer can easily 
test this for himself by leaving out 
acid phosphate on part of his field 
and noting the difference. 

An excess of phosphoric acid may 
have a bad effect on tobacco, as it 
tends to the making of thin papery 
leaves and big veins, when there is an 
excess. But if I were farming eastern 
North Carolina land, I would make 
tareful experiments to learn whether 
my soil was sufficiently supplied with 
phosphorus, and I believe that on 
most of those soils it will be found 
that phosphoric acid is needed, tho it 
may not be to the same extent as the 
uplands in the Piedmont country. 


Manure for Alfalfa. 


ILL it be well to spread manure 
on my alfalfa? I have some acid 
phosphate and potash to put on in 
the spring, but I want to know if it 
will pay to use the stable manure?” 
I think that it will pay, so far as 
the crop of hay is concerned, to apply 
the manure now, and the phosphate 
and potash, too. The phosphate and 
potash will not get away from you in 
the winter and will do better applied 
now than in the spring. The Ne- 
braska Station strongly advises the 
use of stable manure on alfalfa. 








How to Grow Asparagus. 


ELL me how to grow asparagus. 
Will I need to pave under it with 
brick or rock?” 

When I was a boy I have seen peo- 
ple excavate a bed for asparagus and 
pave the bottom with brick. Why 
they did it I suppose no one ever 
knew, but it was considered the thing 
to do. The modern commercial cul- 
ture of asparagus could never have 
developed under such nonsensical 
practice. The best way to grow as- 
paragus is to sow the seed where you 
want the plot. Make the furrows a 
foot deep and four feet apart. Fill 
the furrows half full of fine old rot- 
ten manure and add on it a good 
dressing of acid phosphate and pot- 
ash. Cover with two inches of soil 
and sow the seed thinly in a row on 
this. When a stand is sure, thin out 
the plants to two feet apart in the 


row, and then gradually fill in the 
soil till the trenches are filled level, 
and cultivate clean during the sum- 
mer. In the fall apply a good coat 
of manure between the rows and add 
kainit at rate of 500 pounds an acre. 
The following spring some may be 
large enough to cut. Keep it clean 
cultivated again and manure every 
fall between the rows, a‘ the second 
spring you can get a goou ‘tting and 
the shoots will increase ir size if you 
keep it manured and every second 
year give the kainit. This is far bet- 
ter than transplanting roots, for you 
will gain a full year. But the trench- 
es must be heavily manured at the 
start. 





How to Keep Artichokes. 


HAVE a lot of Jerusalem arti- 

chokes that I must dig, and I want 
to keep about three bushels for plant- 
ing. How can I keep them?” 

You can keep them by letting them 


up if exposed to the air. Hence, we 
have to get the phosphorus needed 
by the plant in some combination, 
such as the phosphate of lime, as in 
the phosphate rock. The phosphoric 
acid that is combined with the lime 
is made available by dissolving the 
rock in sulfuric acid, and the lime is 
then changed to-sulfate of lime, or 
plaster, and, hence, there is no lime 
in acid phosphate as a carbonate, but 
there is about 30 per cent of sulfate 
of lime. Ground bones have the phos- 
phate of lime in them, and this, too, 
is dissolved in sulfuric acid to make 
a superphosphate like that from the 
rock. Phosphorus is an element and 
never found pure in nature. 





Manuring Sweet Potatoes. 


HAT kind cf fertilizer will make 
sweet potatoes on land that has 
been in sweet potatoes for two years 
and made 100 bushels an acre each 
year? Land has been heavily manur- 
ed each year and some 8-2-2 fertilizer 
added. Vines this year very rank.” 
It is a bad plan to keep the same 
crop on the land year after year, as 
it is pretty certain to get diseased. 
But as you say that this is the only 
place you have, you can add 80 





that lie before them. 


without a peer. 





history are taught.—W. D. Hoard. 


FARMERS OUGHT TO BE AS BIG MENTALLY 
AS ANYBODY. 


WANT to see the farmers of this land filled with a desire and purpose to be 
as big mentally as anybody; as big in comprehension as are the problems 


There is only one road to this consummation. 
of this problem of building up the country school, his school, the only school 95 
per cent of all the farmers of the land have ever had. They are today what the 
school made them. Asa basis for the broadest education, agriculture stands 


If we do anything to conserve the resources of our country, we must work 
with the farm boys, the farmer that is to be. His home school must teach him 
the elements of agriculture just as the elements of mathematics, language and 


The farmer must take hold 








stay right where they grow. But if 
you have to take them out of that 
place, put them in a heap anywhere 
and cover them over with earth. They 
are perfectly hardy, and it is only 
necessary to keep them where they 
will not dry and shrivel. No amount 
of freezing will hurt them in the 
ground. 





Caustic Soda of No Value as a 
Fertilizer. 


HAVE about 700 pounds of caustic 

soda, 98 per cent pure, which [I 
purchased as potash to be used as a 
fertilizer,’’ writes a farmer. ‘“‘The 
salesman, a reliable man, represent- 
ing a reliable house, told me it was 
potash, as used for fertilizer, and 
told of having used it himself and 
having sold it for this purpose. I have 
read in a farm paper that caustic 
soda is not a fertilizer, and am now 
wanting to know if it is?” 

That ‘reliable’? man was more re- 
lie-able man, for soda will not answer 
for potash in a fertilizer. There was 
a great effort made years ago by 
someone interested in the salt manu- 
facture in New York, to persuade the 
farmers that soda was as good as pot- 
ash in a fertilizer, but it has not 
proved such by any means. Some 
seaside plant may use soda, but in a 
fertilizer for general crops it cannot 
take the place of potash. The caustic 
soda can be used for making soap, 
but it is useless as a fertilizer, and 
the ‘‘reliable’? house that sold it for 
this purpose should take the stuff 
back and refund the money. 





What is Plant Food? 


OULD you say that phosphoric 
acid is plant food, or would you 
say phosphorus? I want to know 
which is the plant food. Would 
ground bone be phosphoric acid or 
phosphorus? Is there any lime in 16 
per cent acid phosphate?”’ 
The plant food that we seek is 
phosphorus, of course, but we cannot 
use pure phosphorus, as it will burn 


pounds of sulfate of potash to a ton 
of the 8-2-2 and have a fairly good 
fertilizer for sweet potatoes if used 
at rate of 500 pounds an acre in the 
furrows. But after heavy use of ma- 
nure, it would be better to simply 
mix 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 50 pounds of sulfate of potash 
an acre. 





Too Late to Plant Lilies. 


"pal I plant Candidum lily bulbs 
now to bloom in June?’”’ 

No; the only time to plant these 
lilies is in August and September, 
their dormant season. Mine now have 
their green winter leaves and are pre- 
paring to send up their flower spikes 
when the weather gets warm. You 
can plant the Japanese Auratum and 
Speciosum lilies in spring. 





How to Start a Privet Hedge. 


HAVE a large California privet 

bush. How can I start new plants 
from cuttings to make a hedge?”’ 

You can make the hedge direct 
from the cuttings. Prepare the 
Zround well next spring where you 
want the hedge. Then make cuttings 
ten inches long, stripping off any 
leaves that may be adhering, and set 
them in line of the hedge, so that the 
top bud will be about even with the 
surface of the soil. Set them six 
inches apart and if made of this 
year’s wood, all of them will grow. 
Then after the shoots have grown 
during part of the summer, clip them 
back to six inches from the ground 
so as to start a good thick base. Then 
as the hedge grows trim it with the 
sides sloping to a point at the top, 
and not perpendicular and flat on top 
as is the general practice. These 
flat-topped hedges soon get thin at 
the ground, while a hedge trimmed to 
a conical cross sections has its sides 
exposed to the sun and will keep 
thick at the bottom. And such a 
hedge looks more natural than the 
square ones, for nature makes no cor- 
ners in vegetation. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Fall-Bearing Strawberries. 


OULD you advise planting the 

Superb, fall-bearing strawberry 
extensively? Is it really a fall-bear- 
ing plant, and is it necessary to keep 
the blossoms off until August to get a 
good fall crop, or will they bear all 
summer through?”’ 

For a local market, it will pay to 
plant the Superb, or the Americus or 
Progressive, the only real fall-bearing 
strawberries I know. I like the Su- 
perb best. It is a pretty berry and a 
very sweet one. It will bear straight 
through from spring till frost. The 
fruit was plentiful on our market 
here in September and October, sell- 
ing for 15 cents a quart. The Pro- 
gressive is still high-priced and I 
have not fruited it, but it is claimed 
to be fine. I have eaten the Superb 
strawberry, the St. Regis raspberry 
and the Nanticoke blackberry all the 
same day in late September. 





Buy Ground Limestone. 


HAT is the value of agricultural 
lime to the soil?’’ 

Lime of any sort is used not as a 
fertilizer, but as a means for sweet- 
ening the soil and promoting nitrifi- 
cation of organic decay in the soil. 
I never buy the so-called ‘“‘agricul- 
tural” lime, for I cannot afford to 
freight the water it takes for slaking 
it. Buy fresh lump lime in car loads, 
in bulk, and slake it for yourself. 





Beech Wood For Posts. 


HAVE plenty of beech, but cedar 

is scarce. 
ue as posts?” If beechwood is kept 
in water or mud all the time, it will 
last pretty well. It will also last if 
kept dry all the time, as in the in- 
terior of a house. But used as posts, 
on land where it is alternately dry 
and wet, it will hardly last longer 
than old-field pine. 


Alfalfa Can and Should Be Pastured. 


NOTICE in your issue of October 

25, page 4, an article “How He 
Killed His Alfalfa.’’ The article goes 
on to say that the farmer had killed 
his alfalfa by pasturing and then 
says at the close, ‘do not graze al- 
falfa at any time.’”’ I think this an- 
swer is erroneous and misleading. 

I have had 15 years experience in 
growing alfalfa, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it can be and should 
be judiciously pastured. Were it not 
for the alfalfa pastures of the West, 
our meat supply would be very mate- 
rially reduced. This very season I 
have a field of alfalfa, 30 acres, di- 
vided into two pastures. I sowed 
this alfalfa on September 8, last year. 
I cut both fields twice and have pas- 
tured one continuously until. the 
rainy weather in October. The other 
I pastured from the second cutting 
until September 10, when I took the 
stock off of it and got a fine cutting 
of hay. Both fields are green and 
flourishing, and I do not hesitate to 
say, that the farmer who lost his al- 
falfa, must look for some other 
cause. The pasturing did not kill it. 
The inquirer writes that he cut the 
alfalfa twice, and then just as it was 
ready for the third cutting, he pas- 
tured it. Now, he should have taken 
tke third cutting and then pastured 
it immediately afterwards, and con- 
tinuously as long as the weather was 
favorable. It is not advisable to pas- 
ture during wet weather. On the 
fields that I pastured, I had 100 head 
of hogs, 75 head of sheep and goats, 
20 mules and horses, and a dozen or 
more cows. They were on first one 
field and then the other continuously 
and I do not hesitate to say, take as 
many cuttings as you like from your 
alfalfa, and begin pasturing immed- 
iately after cutting, and it will not 
damage the alfalfa. 

WALTER CLARK. 

Clarksdale, Miss. 








Tf you are renting your farm, remember 
tie method of crop rotation and the keeping 
up of the fertility is just as important as 
the “rent money.”—Corn. 


Is the beech of any val-. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Hero’s Early Life; Goes From 
Alabama to North Carolina. 


‘HE neighbors and our family be- 
I gan to laugh at me about as far 
back as I can remember, and I think 
that the first serious remark my fath- 
er ever addressed to me was, “Bill, 
you are too lazy to amount to any- 
thing in this life, so I reckon we'll 
have to make a school teacher of 
you.” 

I don’t know why he should have 
called me lazy; I suppose it must 
have becu on account of my awk- 
wardness. Lazy? Why, I could sit 
all day and fish in one place and not 
get a bite, while my more industrious 
companions would, out of sheer ex- 
haustion of patience, be compelled to 
move about; and I hold that patience 
is the very perfection of industry. 

In the belief that I could never 
amount to anything I gradually ap- 
proached my awkward manhood. I 
grew fast, and I admit that I was al- 
ways tired; and who is more weary 
than a sprout of a boy? My brothers 
were active of body and quick of 
judgment, and I know that Ed, my 
oldest brother, won the admiratien of 
the neighborhood when he swapped 
horses with a stranger and cheated 
him unmercifully. How my father 
did laugh, and mother laughed, too, 
but she told Ed that he must never 
do such a thing again. With what 
envy did I look upon this applause, I 
knew that Ed’s brain was no better 
than mine; and as I lay in bed one 
night I formed a strong resolve and 
fondly hugged it unto myself. I own- 
ed a horse, a good one; and I would 
swap him off for two horses—I would 
cheat someone and thereby win the 
respect of my fellows. My secret was 
sweet and I said nothing. By good 
chance a band of gypsies came our 
way; I would swindle the rascals. I 
went to. their camp, leading my 
horse. After much haggling, I came 
home, and I put my team into the 
stable, and barred up my secret until 
the sun of a new day could fall upon 
it. Well, the next morning one of 
the horses was dead, and the other 
one was so stiff that we had to shove 
him out of the stall. My father 
snorted, my poor mother wept, and 
for nights afterward I slipped out 
and slept in the barn, burrowed un- 
der the hay that I might not hear the 
derisive titter of my brother Ed. 

We lived in Northern Alabama, in 
a part of the country that boasted of 
the refinement and intelligence of its 
society. When I was alone with boys 
much younger than myself I could 
say smart things, and I had a hope 
that when I should go into formal 
“company”? I would, with one even- 
ing’s achievement, place myself high 
above the numbskulls who had gig- 
gled at me. The time came. There 
was to be a “‘party” at the house of 
a neighbor, and I was invited. I had 
a suit of new clothes, and after dress- 
ing myself with exceedtng care, I set 
out, strong of heart, for the field of 
victory. But I weakened when I saw 
the array of blooded horses hitched 
without, and heard the gay laughter 
within, a merriment rippling and 
merciless; and I stood on the porch, 
sick with the sense of my awkward- 
ness. I was too big, and I knew that 
I was straining my clothes. Through 
the window I could see a trim fellow 
laughing with a girl, and I said to 
myself, “If I can catch you out some- 
where [I will maul you.” I was not 
acquainted with him, but [I hated 
him, for I knew that he was my ene- 
my. To an overgrown young fellow, 
ashamed of his uncouth, steer-like 
strength, all graceful youths are 
hateful; and he feels, too, that a 
handsome girl is his foe, for girls 
with pretty mouths are nearly always 


laughing, and why should they laugh 
if they are not laughing at him? 

Long I stood there, stretching the 
seams of my clothes, angry, wishing 
that the house might catch fire. I 
heard footsteps, and looking about, 
recognized a member of the house- 
hold, an old and neglected girl. I 
was not afraid of her, and I bowed. 
And I felt a sudden looseness, a giv- 
ing away of a part of my gear. She 
called me Mr. Hawes, the very first 
time that any one had called me any- 
thing but Bill; she opened the door 
and bade me go in. I had to duck 
my head as I stepped forward, and 
there I was inside the room with the 
light pouring over me. [I took one 
step forward, and stumbled over 
something, and then a tittering fool 
named Bentley, exclaimed: ‘Hello! 
here comes little Willie.” I don’t 
know how I got out. I heard a roar 
of laughter, I saw grinning faces 
jumbled together, and then I was 
outside, standing with my hot hand 
resting in the frost on the top rail of 
a fence. Some one was urging me to 
come back—the neglected girl—but 
I stood there silent, with my hot hand 
melting the frost. I went out into 
the moon-lighted woods, seized @ 
sapling and almost wrenched it from 
the ground. 


Down the road I went toward 
home, but I turned aside and sat on 
a log. I felt a sense of pain and 1 
opened my hands—I had been cut- 
ting my palms. with my nails. But in 
this senseless fury I had made up my 


mind. I would waylay Bentley and 
beat him. Hour after hour J sat 
there. Horses began to canter by; 


up and down the road there was 
laughter and merry chattering. The 
moon was full, and I could plainly 
see the passers-by. Suddenly I 
sprang from the log and seized a 
bridle rein. A girl shrieked and a 
man cut my hand with a whip, and I 
jerked the horse to his knees. Bent- 
ley shouted that he would kill me if 
I did not let go, but I heeded not; I 
jerked him off his horse, kicked his 
pistol across the road, mashed his 
mouth, slammed him against the 
ground. The shrieking girl cried out 
that I was a brute, and I told her that 
I could whip her whole family, a 
charming bit of repartee, I thought, 
but afterward I remembered that her 
family consisted of herself and an 
aged grandmother, and I sent her an 
abject apology. Bentley’s horse can- 
tered away, and I left the fellow ly- 
ing in the road, with the girl stand- 
ing over him, shrieking for help. 

It was all done in a minute, and 
with jolting tread I stalked away be- 
fore any one came up. Of course 
there was a great scandal. My poor 
mother was grieved and humiliated¢ 
ashamed to meet any of the neigh- 
bors; and my father swore that in- 
stead of becoming a schoo! teacher I 
ought to turn out as a highwayman. 
My brothers thought to have some 
fun with me, but I frightened them 
with a roar, and for a time they were 
afraid to smile in my presence. 


I was almost heartbroken over my 
disgrace. Without undue praise I 
can say that I was generous and 
kindhearted; even as a child I had 
shown almost a censurable unselfish- 
ness; I had given away my play- 
things, and my sensibilities were so 
tender that I could not bear the sight 
of a suffering animal, and I remem- 
ber that an old man laughed at me 
because I Could not cut the throat of 
a sheep when the poor thing had been 
hung up by the heels. And now I 
was put down as a heartless brute. 
Bentley’s face constantly haunted me. 
I was afraid that he might die, and 
once when I heard that he was not 
likely to get well, I was resdlved to 
go to him, to beg his pardon. Two 
weeks had passed; it was night and 


rain was pouring down, but I cared 
naught for the wetting. I found 
Bentley sitting up with his face ban- 
daged. His mother frowned at me 
when she opened the door and saw 
me standing there under the drip, 
and it was some time before she ask- 
ed me to come in, and I have thought 
that she would have driven me off 
had not the sight of me, wet and de- 
based, aroused her pity. Bentley 
held out his hand when I entered the 
room, and he said, “I don’t blame 
you Bill. It was mean of me, but I 
wanted to be smart.’’ I was so full, 
so choked with emotion, that it was 
some time before I could say a word. 
I told him that everybody despised 
me for the way I had beaten him, ev- 
erybody, including my own family, 
and that I deserved the censure of all 
good people. We talked a long time, 
and he laughed a great deal, but 
when I told him that I was coming 
over to work for him three weeks, his 
eyes grew brighter with tears. This 
filled me up again and I could do 
nothing but blubber. After a long 
time I asked him if he would do mea 
favor, and he said that he would. 
Then [I took out a watch that I had 
brought in a buckskin bag, and I 
said, ‘“‘Here is a thing that used to 
belong to my grandfather, and it was 
given. me by mother when I was ten 
years old. It is a fine time-piece and 
is solid. Now, I want you to take it 
as a present from me. You said you 
would do me a favor.” But he de- 
clared that he could not take it. 
“Why, I would despise myself if I 
did,’’ said he. I told him I would de- 
spise myself if he did noi. tiis 
mother, who had left us alone, came 
in, smiling, and said that I must not 
think of parting with so valuable a 
watch, the mark of my grandfather’s 
gentility, but I put the watch on the 
table and plunged out into the rain 
and was gone. Bentley’s mother re- 
“turned the watch the next day, and 
then there went about the neighbor- 
hood a report that I was so much 
‘afraid of Bentley’s revenge that I had 
tried to buy him off with a watch. 


I made no further attempt to get 
into ‘‘company,” and thus, forced 
back upon myself, I began to form 
the habits of a student; and to aid 
me in my determination to study law, 
I decided to teach school. I taught 
school during three years, and found 
at the end of that time that I was no 
nearer a lawyer’s office. I returned 
home. My brothers were gone, and 
my parents were in feeble health. 
My father died within a year, and 
soon my mother. followed him. The 
farm was poor and was mortgaged, 
and empty-handed I turned away. I 
heard that a school teacher was want- 
ed up in North Carolina, near the 
Tennessee line, and I decided to ap- 
ply for the place. I walked to the 
railway station, twenty miles distant. 
J have said that I went empty-hand- 
ed. I did not; I carried a trunk, 
light with clothes and heavy with 
books. I put my trunk on the railway 
platform and@ was striding up and 
down when I saw two men, well- 
dressed, rich-looking, standing near. 
This amounted to nothing, and I 
would not mention it but for the fact 
that it was at this moment that I re- 
ceived my first encouragement. One 
of the men, speaking to his compan- 
ion, remarked: ‘‘Devilish fine-looking 
fellow. I’d give a great deal to be in 
his shoes, to have his strength and 
his youth.” I turned away, eager to 
hear more, yet afraid lest the other 
man might say something to spoil it 
all. But he did not. ‘‘Yes,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘but he doesn’t know how for- 
tunate he is. Gad, he looks like an 
imported bull.”’ 


The train came and I was whirred 
away, over streams, below great 
hanging rocks; but I thought not of 
the grandeur of the rocks nor the 
beauty of the streams, for through 
my mind was running the delicious 
music of the first compliment that 
had ever been paid me. I noticed 
that my hands and feet were not over 
large, and this was a sort of surprise, 
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for I recalled hearing a boy say that 
my foot was the biggest thing he ever 
saw without a liver in it. 

I had expected to alight at a town, 
but the station was a lonely place, a 
wagon-maker’s shop, the company’s 
building, a few shanties. I asked the 
station master if he knew where the 
school teacher was wanted. 

“You'll have to go 15 miles,” he 
said. “An old fellow from a neigh- 
borhood about that far away came 
out here the other day and sent off a 
dispatch, telling some man off, I 
don’t remember where, to send a 
teacher out there.’’ 

“And one might have come by this 
time,’”’ I suggested with a sense of 
fear. 

“No, you are the only one that has 
put in an appearance, and the only 
one that is likely to come. I under- 
stand that they don’t treat teachers 
very well out there.” 

“How so?’’ . 

“The boys have a habit of ducking 
them in the creek, I hear.’’ 

“But you can’t get there to-night. 
Better take a shake-down here with 
me till morning, and then you may 
catch some farmer going that way 
with a wagon.” 

I thanked him for this courtesy, 
and readily accepted it. And the 
next morning, with my trunk on my 
shoulder, I set out upon what I con- 
ceived to be my career in life. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Lim Jucklin and General Lundsford. 


HE month was April, and the day 

was blithe, with no blotch in the 
sky. The country was rough, the roads 
were pebbly in the bottoms and flinty 
on the hills, but there was a leaping 
joy everywhere; in the woods where 
the blue-jays were shouting, down 
the branch where the wood-pecker 
tapped in an oak tree’s sounding 
board. It must have been a low- 
hanging ambition to be thrilled with 
the prospect of teaching school, or 
was it bouyant health that made me 
happy? I eased down my trunk, and 
boyishly threw stones away off into 
an echoing hollow. And I was so 
much taken up with this work that I 
had not heeded the approach of a 
wagon. A farmer had stopped his 
blowing horses and was looking at 
me. 

‘How far do you go on this road?” 
I asked. 

“About ten miles.” 

“Will you let me ride with you?” 

“Yes, be glad to have you.” 

I placed my trunk into the body of 
the wagon, and took a seat beside the 


man. And there was something 
about him that at once interested 
me. His hat was off and the breeze 


was stirring his grizzly hair. Hig 
nose was large and thin, and when he 
turned his face square upon me, I 
saw that his eyes were gray and 
clear, He wore no coat, his shirt 
sleeves were rolled back, and tho he 
must have been more than fifty years 
old, I could see that he had enormous 
strength in his arms. And he was 
looking at me admiringly, for he 
said, ‘““You must be pretty much of a 
man.” 

“T am not a child except in my lack 
of wisdom,” I answered. 2 

“Gad, you talk like a preacher, 
Which way are you going?” 

“Over to Lim Jucklin’s house.” 

He gave me another square look 
and remarked, ‘‘That’s my name.” 

“You don’t tell me so?” 

“Didn’t you hear me tell you so?” 

“Yes, but cs 

“Well, then, I did tell you so.” 

“TJ am delighted to meet you sir. I 
am a school teacher, and I hear that 
one is wanted in your neighborhood.” 

He looked at me from head to foot, 
and replied: “T shouldn’t wonder 
but you are the right man. What’s 
your name?” 

- I told him and after a few mo- 
ments of silence he asked. “Do you 
know all about ’rithmetic?’’ 

“T at least know the multiplication 
table.’”’ 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Do Your Own Ditching--- | 
And Your Neighbors’ Too 


You must have drainage ditching and | 
so must all the other farmers round- 
about you. Why not do your own and 
your neighbors’ ditching and make it 
psy you a handsome profit. All you 
need is a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


This machine will cut 100 to 150 rods 
of ditch a day---ditch that is clean cut, 
straight, uniform size and perfect to 
grade. 











As soon as the farmers around you 
have seen how the Buckeye does the 
work they will want you to do their 


|: IS the custom to estimate the 





ditching. You can make $15 to $18 a 
day. That’s net profit---that’s what 
hundreds of Buckeye owners are mak- | 
ing. 


The Buckeye cuts the hardest greund | 
finely. lt lays the dirt evenly along | 
the sides of the trench, so that back | 
filling takes very little time. You can 
operate the Buckeye the year round 
and it will prove a day in and a day out 
money maker for you. 


Write for full information 
and free catalog 61--today 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION 


DITCHER COMPANY 
Findlay, Ohio. 





Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
claytile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 


Once across the field and back, 

makes a ditch that will 
lower the water level 2 ft. 
This machine has a hund- gif 
red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write fornew 
catalogue telling how to 
make wet lands grow big — 

. THE BAKER ff 

co, 260 Falis 


Manufacturers, 








Clearing Stumatand 
WithA Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


cr 
Mihm th the Monarch is built of steal, Eve part 
ret made eee finished. GUARANTEED FOR 6 ARS.) 
vermments not found on others which make 
lonarch easy to cpstats. teed 700 H. P.' 





The Mighty Monarch has satisfied everyone for 20 years, 
PULLS STUMPS UPTO T ft. IN DIAMETER 


about the 
stump puller i in the world 
D t, PF Lone ¥ 


| that the ground had been 


DRAIN THE WET LANDS. 


Drainage Will Pay You Big Interest on Your Investment Next 
Year and For Many Years to Come—More Land Needs Drainage 


Than Most Farmers Suspect. 





By Jesse G. Whitfield, Demopolis, Ala. 


extent of farm operations by two 

dimensions only—length and 
breadth. There is a third dimension 
which to the writer appears to be of 

quite as much 
importance as 
those named, 
and this third 
fa dimension is 
Adepth. It is by 
;jno means plain 
that a farm 
-/ may not be in- 
creased in vai- 
ue, to a certain 
extent, quite as 
much by in- 
creasing its depth as by the ad- 
dition of surface. By increase of 
depth not only is there a gain in 
soil for each and every piant 
to grow in, but there results an aug- 
mentation of boththesupply ofground 
water and the supply of ground air. 
This means that the other elements 
of fertility stored up in the soil are 
more rapidly elaborated and render- 
ed available as plant food. The ad- 
| vantages gained by deepening the 
soil together with the fact that it 
requires no more cultivation to make 
what would be a good crop on a deep 
soil than to make what would be a 
poor crop on a thin soil seems to be 
sufficient argument in favor of the 
third dimension. If, by deepening 
the soil, 50 bushels of corn can be 
made to grow where 25 bushels grew 
before, it is evident that not only 
will the yield of the land be increas- 
ed but the cost of production will be 
correspondingly diminished. 

The key to all improvement in 
what has been termed the third di- 
mension is drainage. No soil, how- 
ever fertile, if filled with stagnant 
water, is useful for agriculture. 
Depth of available soil, then, can be 
reckoned down to the plane of satur- 
ation only. The plane of saturation 
in marshy lands may be at the sur- 
face. The object of drainage is to 
lower the water table sufficiently to 
give the crop all the soil necessary 
for its full development. 

It is not to be understood from 
what has been said that drainage 
alone on any land in need of it very 
materially increases the yield. It 
makes possible for deep breaking, 
sub-Soiling, and manuring (the pro- 
priety of which might be otherwise 
questionable) to have their full ef- 
fect. It also adds to the number of 
days in which field work can be done, 
and otherwise renders the agricul- 
turist less dependent upon weather 
conditions. 

Land which needs draining makes 
known its condition by signs unmis- 
takable to the practical eye. The 
lands where water collecting in slight 
depressions remains for some time 
after a rain need draining. The 
dark damp streaks which appear 
upon the surface of plowed fields 
where all should be uniformly dry in- 
dicate that the water is being drawn 
up from below by capillary action as 
fast as it is carried off by evaporation 
at the surface. Those places where 
a sort of semi-aquatic vegetation 
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| springs up among cultivated crops; 
| in 


dry weather, 
which appear 


the wide cracks 
in clay soils showing 
swelled 
and cemented together by the pres- 
ence of too much water; the twisted 


| corn showing that the plant had not 
| been able to send its roots deep into 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


A natural Fertilizer for soils deficient in 
Phosphorus. 


Write for free booklet B-11 and delivered 
prices. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











the subsoil because of the presence 
of water which it now needs but can 


| not get by reason of its shallow root- 
| ing—all indicate the need of drain- 


age. 

It is safe to say that land in which 
the spaces between the soil particles 
are filled with water at any time ex- 
cept during and immediately after a 


heavy rain is in need of drainage. A 
good test then of the advisability of 
draining any land would be to dig a 
hole three feet deep and see if any 
water will collect in it from sur- 
rounding soil after hard rains; if it 
does, the land needs draining. 

Farming on retentive soils without 
adequate drainage is always a hazar- 
dous occupation. Work which might 
have been done in winter or early 
spring is often delayed until late in 
the season, or, if the farmer succeeds 
in getting in a good winter’s work, 
the rains coming later upset all his 
calculations; and he may find him- 
self quite as much behind at seeding 
time as he would have been had he 
failed to accomplish any work at all. 
Crops of grain planted in the fall or 
winter have been heaved and killed; 
the land plowed during early months 
has been run together by the heavy 
rains, and has become as hard in the 
rapidly lengthening days as it would 
have been had it been left unbroken. 
The farmer at this juncture in the 
year’s work, and often before he has 
a single acre of crop started off to 
growing, has given up all hope of 
making a good crop, and will proba- 
bly content himself with ‘doing the 
best he can’’ and trust to ‘‘luck.” It 
is true that the seasons are some- 
times favorable and he may make a 
fair or even a good crop, but too often 
the seasons are unfavorable, and his 
year of patient effort is without profit 
to him. He looks upon failure this 
year as one of those contingencies 
which must be encountered in every 
business and over which he has no 
control, and hopes that next year 
may be a better one. Suppose that 
he made four fair crops and lives the 
fifth; he still makes some stuff to 
continue his business. What other 
vocation could stand such losses and 
survive? Now suppose that by drain- 
age he could have saved that fifth 
crop; is that all he would have sav- 
ed? No, the drainage which would 
have saved the fifth crop would have 
made all the other crops better. The 
crops which in those rainy years 
hardly repaid the cost of cultivation 
would have shown good profits, and 
that drouthy year when only a fair 
crop was made might have been re- 
membered as a year of abundance. 

Underdrainage is not in its exper- 
imental stage. In England, after the 
good effects of draining retentive 
soils became generally known, the 
work of draining went on very rap- 
idly, and it soon became difficult to 
rent those soils in their undrained 
state. 


Whether underdrainage does or 
does not pay is, of course, the prime 
question which the land-owner con- 
siders when contemplating such 
work. No array of figures will be 
here given to show that underdrain- 
age pays, but the farmer’s attention 
is invited to some effects of under- 
drainage, perhaps in his own field, 


which he may have noticed without . 


referring them to their true cause. 
The difference between the fine corn 
fringing a deep ditch cut through 
some rich bottom and stunted corn a 
little farther out from the ditch when 
the land has been made almost a 
marsh by excessive rain is the effect 
of underdrainage. The promising 
erop growing on the well-tilled banks 
of your canal or creek while a little 
farther out you have given up trying 
has been made possible by the soil 
drainage effected by the deep channel 
of the creek. Perhaps the good crop 
extends 100 feet or more from the 
creek and then dwindles to nothing. 
What if there had been another deep 
channel out there and parallel to the 
creek? It would have made good an- 
other belt 100 feet wide, and so on 
across the field. But in the place of 
the open channel a line of small tiles 
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placed at the same depth would have 
had the same effect. 


The above paragraph was suggest- 
ed by the writer’s recollection of one 
of his own fields planted to corn some 
years ago. The spring weather hav- 
ing been fine, the crop was planted 
early and was growing vigorously 
when, towards the middle of May it 
began to rain. The crop, beginning 
at the margin of the canal which bor- 
dered one side of the field, and ex- 
tending out about 100 feet continued 
to grow rapidly through the rainy 
period; but at that distance it began 
to turn yellow. No cultivation after 
the rains ceased could restore the 
color to that crop, and the only corn 
of consequence made was gathered 
from the narrow strip extending 
along the canal. This land was af- 
terwards .underdrained, and _ since 
drained has produced profitable crops 
every year. 

Some swampy lands which in their 
natural state were worthless, have 
become the most valuable of lands af- 
ter drainage. Of course, all that 
such lands make must not be imputed 
to drainage; but it is safe to say that 
underdrainage alone has_ increas- 
ed the yield on the average farm land 
—rollingand bottom—at least 25 per 
cent. This seems to be a conserva- 
tive estimate in view of reports com- 
ing from districts where this im- 
provement has been carried out on a 
large scale, and the 25 per cent of tha 
total yield before drainage may be 
considered as having been added to 
farmers’ profits. 





Will Subsoiling Increase Next Year’s 
Corn Crops ? 


READER asks if subsoiling his 
land this fall will increase the 
corn crop next year. 

It is impossible to say with any 
certainty whether or not this will be 
the case. If the soil is underlaid by a 
tight subsoil, it will probably pay to 
break up this subsoil. Of course, 
this must be done when the subsoil 
is dry, otherwise the subsoiling 
may be of no benefit, or may éven be 
injurious. The subsoil should be 
merely broken up, not thrown up and 
mixed with the top-soil. If the land 
is deficient in vegetable matter, how- 
ever, so that there is little difference 
in the mechanical condition of the 
top-soil and the subsoil, it is doubt- 
ful if the subsoiling will pay. 


The true purpose of subsoiling is 
to allow the roots of the legumes and 
grasses as well as of the cultivated 
crops used in the rotation to pene- 
trate to a greater depth, and to ena- 
ble the top-soil to be gradually deep- 
ened by deeper plowing and theincor- 
poration of vegetable matter with the 
soil. Subsoiling when properly done 
is of great benefit on all lands that 
are underlaid with hardpan; but it is 
to be regarded rather as a part of the 
work of permanent soil improvement 
than as a part of the preparation for 
any one crop. 





If fall and winter plowing does 
nothing more it avoids the necessity 
of burning the corn and cotton stalks 
next spring and makes the prepara- 
tion of a good seed-bed less expen- 
Sive next spring. A common reason 
given for a failure to prepare a good 
seed-bed in the spring is a lack of 
time in which to do the necessary 
work. Fall and winter plowing will 
go a long way towards solving that 
difficulty. 





One may well believe that it would 
be far better for the people and for 
agriculture if smaller holdings were 
worked by their owners; but that will 
not be realized in this or the next 
generation. The tendency is in the 
opposite direction, which makes the 
necessity of improving the leasing 
system the more imperative.—Geo. 
R. Proctor. 





Your whole family will enjoy “‘The 


Jucklins.”? Read it. 
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STILL TIME TO SELECT SEED 
CORN. 
Advantages in Quality and Price 
From Growing a Single Variety in 
a Community. 


INCE the greater part of the corn 

grown in Alabama is harvested 
late, often in the latter half of Nov- 
ember after the rush of cotton pick- 
ing is no longer felt, there is still 
time for selection of seed corn to be 
made in the field on many farms. The 
advantages of this course compared 
with crib selection have often been 
pointed out. Among them is the op- 
portunity to select seed ears from 
only those plants that bear two ears. 
On the other hand, selection in the 
crib tends to reduce the proportion 
of two-eared plants because there 
only the largest ears will be chosen, 
and these are most frequently from 
the plants bearing but a single ear. 
Experiments at Auburn extending 
over a number of years show that in 
most years prolific, or two-eared, va- 
rieties exceed in the yield the varie- 
ties that produce a single ear. Hence 
crib selection may not only fail to im- 
prove a variety, but it might even 
slightly decrease its productiveness 
by reducing the proportion of two- 
eared plants. 

It will pay even at this late date 
to make selection of seed corn in the 
field. If so much of the crop has al- 
ready been gathered that a large 
amount cannot thus be selected, the 
next best step is to select now in the 
field enough ears to plant a seed corn 
patch in 1914. To make this patch 
of maximum usefulness, it is advisa- 
ble to plant it as a _ plant-to-row 
breeding plot—that is, plant each 
row with seed from a single ear. 
However, a seed patch from field se- 
lected ears is worth while even tho 
it be impracticable to devote to it the 
painstaking care required by a breed- 
ing plot. 

The kind of plant to seek from 
which to select ears for planting is 
one that bears two ears; one on 
which the ears are not excessively 
high above the ground, on which the 
ears are of good size, with numerous 
rows of grain, and with tips well cov- 
ered by the tight-fitting shucks, as a 
protection against weevils and 
against weather. 

It is time that farmers should give 
thought to the advantages of grow- 
ing only one variety of any crop in a 
neighborhood. This is true for cot- 
ton as I have before pointed out ia 
these columns. We are here espec- 
jally concerned with the advantages 
of uniformity in growing a single va- 
riety of corn throughout an entire 
neighborhood. This would enable 
all who follow this course to offer 
pure seed for sale at an advanced 
price. It would increase the average 
yield. It would create a stronger de- 
mand and cause a higher price to be 
paid for corn, even where used only 
for feeding or for meal, than if the 
usual mixture of varieties be grown. 
This is because the variety selected 
by the united choice of the farmers 
of one neighborhood would naturally 
be one of good quality. Moreover, 
its uniformity of appearance would 
insure a higher price, as any one may 
learn by noting in market quota- 
tions the lower price of corn of mix- 
ed colors. 

This consideration may now seem 
a small one to neighborhoods in 
Which practically no corn is sold. 
However, one may reasonably expect 
that in many localities in the cotton 
States the amount of corn sold off the 
farm, as well as the amount fed on 
the farm where it is produced, will 
constantly increase. 

It requires so little corn to plant 
an acre that it would not be difficult 
to procure seed of one variety for an 
entire neighborhood. A start can be 
made by making observations at once 
on any pure variety grown in the 
neighborhood, and if this be one 
giving general. satisfaction and 
pure and uniform, by getting at least 
several neighbors to agree to grow 


the same variety. A year later, these 

pioneers in standardizing the corn of | 
the neighborhood could well afford to 

swap pure seed corn for mongrel 

feeding corn. 

This question of the desirability of | 
standardizing the varieties of crops, | 
the breeds of hogs, poultry, and oth- | 
er animals, is worthy of a place on 
the winter programs of Farmers’ Un- 
ion locals and of other agricultural 
organizations. J. . DUGGAR. 


| 





Put the Manure Out as Made. | 


| 
N CARING for manure I find the | 


best way is to compost it. Select 
a medium high place where you de- 
sire to make the compost or ‘heap. 
First, put down a layer of manure, 
making the heap as large as desired. 
Then go into some wooded land and 
rake off the trash or leaves. Now 
take a weeding hoe and scrape to a 
depth of a few inches, or getting all 
of the rich-looking earth and mold. 
and put a layer of this say, about 
four inches on top of the manure; 
then another layer of manure, and a 
layer of the rich earth, and so on un- 
til the compost is completed. In this 
way nearly double the quantity of 
manure can be made. Coarse man- | 
ure can be handled in this way and | 
be made fine when the compost is cut | 
during the following spring and 
hauled out on the land. The trash | 





and leaves raked off can be utilized 
as bedding for stock, which comes in | 
nicely for both bedding and making | 
manure. All kinds of manure should 
be kept under cover if possible. Man- | 
ure that has been exposed to heavy 
rains, drying winds, and the sun’s 
rays will not be nearly as valuable. 

If not composted, I advise scatter- | 
ing it broadcast on the land as fast 
as it accumulates. In this way the 
land gets the benefit of it and the 
strength is not wasted around the | 
barnyard. 

We ought not mind a little extra 
labor, but take good care of manure, 
and make as much as we possibly 
can, for it is thereby the soil is en- 
riched, and our farms made far more 


valuable. WM. HART HARRISON. 
Gee, Va. 





Editorial Comment.— The best 
way to handle the manure, when it 
can be done, is to haul it out and 
spread it on the land as made. The 
next best plan, if box stalls are used, 
is to keep plenty of bedding in the 
stalls and let the manure pack down 
under the animals’ feet until it is 
ready to haul out. In this case it is 
well to see that the corners of the | 
stalls are kept sufficiently packed to | 
avoid fire-fanging, as well as that 
the center of the stall is not allowed 
to get too wet for the comfort of the 
animal. The use of phosphate rock | 
as an absorbent is also to be recom- 
mended. Where neither of these 
plans are practicable, manure should 
be piled in broad flat heaps under 
cover or on a floor which will pre- 
vent leaching and kept moist enough | 
to prevent fire-fanging. Here again 
it will pay to use the phosphate rock. | 

The composting of manure, in- 
stead of being the ideal way of | 
handling, should be resorted to only | 
for special crops—greenhouse and | 
pot plants, the more delicate vegeta- | 
bles, etc-—or when other means or 
preserving the manure are lacking. | 
There is too much extra work in the 
gathering of leaves and rich earth, 
the building of compost heaps and | 
the extra handlings to make com- 
posting a profitable practice. The 
longer the manure is kept off the 
land and the more it is handled, the 
greater the loss of plant foods is like- 
ly to be, and to double the quantity 
of manure by the addition of leaf , 
mold and rich earth is quite a differ- 
ent thing from doubling its value. 

In short, the idea should be to get 
the manure on the land as quickly 
and with as little handling as pos- | 
sible. It will pay to gather leaves 
for bedding if bedding is needed, but 
the cémpost heap is not often a pay- 
ing proposition. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO.’S 


Thoroughly 
Galvanized Wire 


A New and Decided Advance in the 


Manufacture 


of Wire for 


Woven Wire Fences 


A Galvanizing of Great Durability, Originally Developed and to 
be Found only in the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fences 


HE American Steel & Wire Company is the first to 
develop a THOROUGHLY GALVANIZED WIRE. 
It has a thicker coat, a quality. more refined, and a 
deeply adhesive contact of the zinc and the steel that solidly 
unites the two metals, highly flexible without-injury, and 
having a finish and weather resistance unequalled—a 


thoroughly galvanized wire. 


There are wonderful records of super- 
extraordinary efficiency, such an an auto 
tire lasting 30,000 miles; a pair of shoes, 
suit of clothes or a wagon showing as- 
tonishing durability; two ships built ex- 
actly alike, one being vastly better; or a 
certain piece of woven wire fencing ap- 
parently indestructible under long years 
of severe trial. 

Years ago, in making and galvanizing 


steel wire, we searched out the reason 
for this spasmodic super-excellence, and 
found it to be the chance combination of a 
high state of perfection, in the finest detail, 
of man, methods, machinery and materials, 
We then mastered these fickle elements 
of chance by the employment of a tre- 
mendous manufacturing organization 
and brought them under control for 
steady and continuous production. 


We now announce the final completion of our facilities 
for the extensive and permanent production of this thoroughly 


galvanized wire: 


We shall use it in the manufacture of our 


celebrated woven wire fences—the AMERICAN FENCE, 
the ELLWOOD FENCE, the ROYAL FENCE, the 
ANTHONY FENCE, and all our other fences. 


These fences are adapted for all field, 
farm and poultry uses, and possess 
superior structural advantages in quality 
of steel and fabric. Dealers everywhere 
throughout the country display these 
fences and will quote lowest prices. 


They cost no more than other fences, 
and considering the extra large and heavy 
wires used, and the exclusive use of new 
thorough galvanizing, makes them espe- 
cially attractive as the best and cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Sales Manager 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH DENVER 


THE AMERICAN STEEL FENCE PQST cheaper than wood and more 
durable. Send for booklet of uses. 36000 





Get It From 
“ee the Factory 





and lasts longest. 





cattle with Kitselman Fence. 


Won’t you write for our Free 





KITSELMAN | 





14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 

25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
*-Nearly 20 years ago I_ built corals for wild Texas 
These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.”” 
W. CO. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
i Jatalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. LS 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 














RRL 


Cents Per Rod Up 
wire, Double gal- 
2to 1. Low prices 


compare 
BROWN FENCE & 





| FARM FENCE (22x 





26-inch Hog Fence,_...14e. 





41-inch Farm Fence, _..21c. 





48-inch Poultry Fence_.22%¢. 
































t 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
any styles and heights. Our large F 
contains fence information you ps Banga 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 














FARM FENCE BARGAINS 


Direct to you from Factory. 100 styles 1134 ots. per 
rod up Sstesmen's salaries, Jobbers’ and Dealers, 
profits SAVED. Our new catalog, ful! of fence sense, 
how to buy right. Writetooay, i's FREE, 
Feace Co. (Box 7; Ciarksville, Tess. 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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Making a 
Life-Time Investment 


It’s a rather important event—this buying a good 
watch. For you’re choosing a pocket-partner, a time- 
steward that’ll be either a source of joy or a constant 
vexation through all the years to come. 

Be certain that the watch you. get will meet the rough stress 
of life as successfully as the South Bend meets the drastic ice- 


freezing test, the trying oven-baking test that every adjusted 
South Bend is put to before you get it. 


~South 








Don’t buy a watch in a hurry. 

Don’t buy a watch by mail. 
Buy it of the man you can trust— 
your jeweler. He knows good 
watches just as you know pedi- 
greed cattle. He'll tell you why 
a South Bend Watch can be 
frozen in solid ice for twenty- 
four hours and still keep abso- 
lute time. Why it comes un- 
harmed from the oven-test. 

He'll adjust and regulate the 
South Bend Watch to exactly 
suit your personality—so that it 
gives unvarying, unalterable 


time every day. every month, 


every year you carry it. 


flail. 


Booklet Mailed FREE 


It’ll give you a lot of valuable 
information about watches— 
pointers you ought to know, no 
matter what make of watch you 
Just sav “Send me book- 
let ‘How and Where to Selecta 
Good Watch’” and it’ll come to 
you by return mail. Write for it 
today. 


buy. 








end” 


Ask him to show you the new 
South Bend **double-roller”’ 
movement, as different from or- 
dinary out-of-date movements as 
the steam thresher is from the 








THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 1:2 pamer St., South Bend, Ind. 




































The natural oils in Trinidad Lake 


asphalt make Genasco the great weather-resister 

—the economical roofing. 
; Genasco Stays put and stays tight against the action of 
rain, snow, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and acids. 


Get Genasco of your dealer. Several weights. 
Kant-leak Kleet for smooth surface Genasco keeps the scams watertight without cement 
and prevents nail leaks. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Largest producers In the world 
Of asphalt and ready roofing 
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Mineral or smooth surface. 











Wants to Know About Lespedeza 
as a Hay Plant. 
A WEST Tennessee subscriber to 
f\% your paper, has just made a visit 
to me and is very enthusiastic over 
the teachings of the same, and open- 
ed our eyes in North Carolina by stat- 
ing that Japan clover was the great 


| soil improver in his section and was 
| largely supplanting pea planting af- 


ter small grain, both as a hay crop 
and soil improver, as well as for all 
kinds of stock grazing. 

\ half bushel seed sowed on top 
of ground after harrowing in grain, 


| is all that is required. Just cut the 
| grain when ready and some time af- 


terwards run the mower over ground 
to cut any weeds that may have come 
and you are sure of a fine yield of 
No. 1 hay, much easier cured and fin- 
er quality than peavines. 

Now this is a revelation to us. We 
have here (as pointed out by him) 
the Japan clover everywhere strug- 
gling for a foothold, along the public 
roads, in the lanes and inviting our 
neighbor’s stock, (of course in the 
free range and practically every acre 
of their land fenced) to come and 
abide with us and eat our sweet 
clover and Bermuda grass. The “free 
range’ saves us from mowing this 
hay right at our front gates. Why 
not ask the special legislature to give 
us the state-wide stock-law, or appro- 
priate money to plant a stock crop in 
our lanes for visiting pine-rooters 
and frizzly-faced, tricky bull year- 
lings? 

Under every brier or thorn bush 
and anywhere there is protection, this 
clover grows. I am informed that 
the seed can be had for about $4 per 
bushel, one-half bushel represents 
the cost of two bushels peas to sow 
an acre. 

If you have any information in this 
matter please let us have it. Some of 
my neighbors are going to try it, and 
Tam oneofthem. C. S. POWELL. 

Smithfield, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.—In Mississip- 
pi and Louisiana especially, eastward 
into southern Alabama, and _ west- 
ward into Arkansas and West Tennes- 
see, lespedeza, or Japan clover, is one 


.| of the most valuable hay plants It 


is now distributed over practically all 
parts of the South, but farther north 
and east it has been of value as a 
pasture plant rather than for hay. In 
the Mississippi Valley and along the 
Gulf Coast it grows a foot high and 
more and, as Mr. Powell’s friend said, 
makes a good yield of fine hay. In 
the eastern part of the country it us- 
ually varies from a mere creeper an 
inch or so high to a plant of five or 
six inches—not high enough to pro- 
duce a profitable hay crop. Of course, 
it will grow larger on good soil or 
on land well fertilized or manured; 




















Rawlings 


SAVES TIME**>° MONEY 


Let a Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow make money foryou—do two men’s 

. This machine does work of a disc harrow and spiked harrow at one 

time. Saves the work of a man and team, and another harrow. Pays for itself 

; ger crops, because it makes 

the ideal mulch to retain moisture in your soil—puts the soil in right con- 
dition—lets in air and water—prevents rapid evaporation of rainfall---fights 
Farmers who do without it, pay the cost many times over 
net orice Baltimore, 


work, 


in wages saved alone. Enables you to grow bi 





droughts. 
without getting the benefits. No. 6, Size’ 6 ft. 





Sold by Dealers. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO, 
Dept. F Baltimore, Md- 





$14.50. Extra coulters, 35c. Made in 6 sizes 





When writing to advertisers say, “Isaw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


| and it may yet prove to be a good hay 


crop for the warmer parts of the Car- 
olinas. We doubt, however, if Mr. 
Powell and his neighbors will not 
find more profit in sticking to peas 
and crimson clover. At any rate, they 
should try the lespedeza on a small 
scale to begin with. 





It Pays to Rotate Crops. 
HAVE 60 acres of land under cul- 
tivation. I plant one-third to cot- 

ton, one-third to corn, one-third to 
oats. This year my cotton follows 
cowpeas. I used on my cotton barn- 
yard manure, cottonseed, 400 pounds 
of kainit and acid, half and half. I 
also used 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
per acre on part of the field and 
| found to my surprise since following 
my peas the fourth year I can’t trace 
the soda. I have had several of my 
neighbors to look at my cotton but 
they can’t tell me where the soda 
was put. 

I plant my corn after cotton. I 
use about ten or 12 bushels of cot- 
tonseed, 50 pounds of soda and 50 

{ of kainit. I keep two big mules, one 








ALL AROUND THE FARM. | 


horse, about 40 head of hogs and sell- 
corn every year since I adopted thig 
style of farming 

This year a severe drouth struck 


us but with the help of my two 
small boys and the amount of man- 
ure stated above, with no hired help 
at all, we have the promise of one 
bale of cotton on every acre, 500 or 
600 bushels of corn and more pea- 
vine hay than we can house. So 
you see what rotation does for me, 

{ have also followed the advice 
given in The Progressive Farmer 
and this year I used all the two-horse 
implements [ could on my farm. [ 
keep a large bunch of geese and af- 
ter my coiton is chopped, I don’t 
need any more hoes. 

[I am now fixing to install water 
works in my house for the benefit of 
my wife. I will use a one-horse gas- 
oline engine and a 500-gallon tank 
for the house and my lot: 

3ethune, S. C. G. W. KING. 


—— — — 


Two Pictures—The Changes of 
Five Years. 

IVE years ago I passed by where 

there had been a sawmill loca- 
tion The timber for quite a distance 
around it had been sawed into lum- 
ber and hauled away. Everything 
had a deserted air. You could hear 
only the caw of the crows. Yesterday 
I visited the same spot, but such a 
change! A man who had a vision 
five years ago had wrought the 
change. 

A neat and comfortable dwelling 
stood on top of a knoll, with fields 
stretching out around it. Just back 
of the house was a young peach or- 
chard of a hundred trees. Several 
other young fruit trees were growing 
near by. Beyond the orchard in a 
large field a gasoline plow was at 
work. <A large barn was filled to 
over-flowing with peavines, soy 
beans, etc. In a field where soy beans 
had been mowed, 25 fat hogs were 
frolicking. Corn shocks were thickly 
dotted over another, and in still an- 
other, some hands were busily pick- 
ing peas. 

We noticed an array of improved 
farming implements and they were 
well housed. A garden of late vege- 
tables proved that the table would be 
well supplied during the winter. A 
large potato patch was a picture with 
the rows bursting up in openings all 
around the vines. 

What vast opportunities like this 
in the fair Southland lie waiting for 
the man with a visica of the possi- 
bilities of the land now lying in 
waste. What would it mean for the 
rural South if in the next five years 
such a transformation could come 
over at least half of it? 

As I took my departure my last 
lingering glance at this prosperous 
farm home was a herd of 20 cows 
and heifers wending their way from 
a soy bean field to the barn lot. 

Sanford, N.C. MRS. E. D. NALL. 





Why the West is Prosperous. 


R. F. H. Hyatt, a leading citizen 
of South Carolina, who made a 
trip through Ohio and the West the 
past summer, makes the following 
interesting comment on conditions 
here and there. He says: 
“IT then went up through the central part 
of Ohio, and through that section are some 


of the most magnificent farms I ever saw. 
I rode for hundreds of miles on the Big Four 






and did not get out of sight of a reaper, as 
they were harvesting on every side Going 
out into the country and talking with some 
of the farmers, I found that the us hiie 


labor exclusively I did not see a 








u farm in the State of Ohio. y 
say the Negro cannot handle their m iin- 
ery. I made some inquiry as to the financtal 
condition of the country, and some of the 
farmers stated to me that they had no trou 
ble in getting money at 5 and 6 per cent for 
all legitimate purposes. 

“One reason that this Middle Western sec- 
tion of the country is so prosperous, from 


my viewpoint, is that it is cut up into small 
farms and these farms are well tilled, and 
they are owned and controlled by white peo- 
ple almost exclusively. I have often thought 
that if the farms in the South were cut up 
into smal! farms they would prove better 
financially, and in every other way, for ail 
parties concerned,” 


























































































































































































































Saturday, November 29, 1913.] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





SUCCESS. 


(The Prize-Winning Poem.) 


SEE far away in the future 
A mountain called Success; 
It is reached by the rugged highways 
Of Work, and Toil, and Stress. 


And the one who would climb the 
mountain 
Hasn’t time to stop and play, 
But must work and toil the harder, 
With each*succeeding day. 


For if once one stops and lingers 
To see if the world moves right, 
His feet may stray off the highway, 
To the Valley of Ruin and 
Blight. 


For the one who climbs the moun- 
tain, 

Must keep his head in the press, 
And ever look up to the summit, 
And at last he will reach 

cess. 
G. DEWITT SANDERS. 

Pageland, S. C. 


Suc- 





“T Have So Much to Do.” 


T NIGHT, when all is black as ink, 
I lie in bed and think and 
think, ’ 
Of things that I have got to say 
And do when I get up next day. 


I’ve got to wash my face in suds, 

And keep the water off my duds, 

With both my eyes chucked full of 
tears, 

And scrub my face, and wash my 
ears. 


Before I eat my breakfast, I 
Have got to dress, and tie my 
- tie, 
And fix the garter on my_hose, 
And wipe my shoes, and wipe 
my’ nose. 
EDNA BRUTON. 
Mesquite, Texas. 





Happy Land. 


AR away to Happy Land 
Over hill and dale, 
Where the sweet forget-me-nots 
Blossom on the trail. 


Where the little children’s voices 
Lifted high in glee, 

Seem to go together with 
The humming of the bee. 


Where the gay and pretty birds 
Hop from tree to tree, 

Building nests and singing songs— 
Such a sight to see. 


Now let’s go to Happy Land— 
And all there is to do, 
to make somebody happy 
And you’ll be happy too. 
EVELYN DEW. 
Irvington, Ala. 





Dear Little Birds. 


EAR little birds 
All are they, 
That sing to us 
In the spring time gay. 


They build their nests 
In the tree tops high, 
Where naughty boys 
Should never spy. 


I know there are many birds, 
All over the‘’ world they 
found, 
But our Father in Heaven knows 
When one of them falls to the 
ground. 
HELEN MARIE SATCHELL. 
Clarksville, Ohio. 


are 





What A. B. C. Says. 


ERE are four poems out of the 
4 large number I received which 
seemed to me worth publishing. 
Frankly, I think we had better stick 





to prose hereafter. I get lots of good 
letters—more than I can print—but 
the most of the verses sent in were 
not. very good. 

In fact, most of them were not 
verse at all. You know it is one of 
the rules of verse-making that ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables fol- 
low each other in regular order, 
so that there is a _ sort of lit- 
tle ‘beat’? or rhythm to the whole 
movement of the poem when read 
aloud just as there is in music. 
Each beat, or accent, measures off 
what is called a ‘“foot,’’ and these 
feet are of various kinds depending 
on the number of syllables they con- 
tain and the position of the accented 
syllables. 

Take, for example, the poem 
are printing on the next page: 


we 


Some-times my-conscience-says,- 
.says-he, 

“Don’t-you-know-me?”’ 

And-I, says-I,-skeered-through-and 
through- 
“Of-course-I-do.”’ 


We accent every other syllable 
here, beginning with “times,” with 
perfect regularity and unconscious- 
ness. This arrangement of words so 
as to have these regular beats inread- 
ing is what makes verse. Everyone of 
you who has studied higher English, 
however, ought to know more about 
this than I can tell you here. All 
those of you who have not advanced 
so far will be interested in looking 
up and reading about ‘‘Versification” 
in some more advanced student’s rhe- 
toric. 

The verses printed are 
from faults, but I think they are 
pretty good. Note, however, the ab- 
rupt change Helen makes from the 
lines of two feet, in her first two stan- 
zas to lines of three feet in the third 
stanza. That is a grave fault, and it 
is best for beginners in verse-making 
to have all their feet the same length 
—that is, all of two syllables or all 
of three, instead of mixing the two, 
even tho the effect of the rhythm may 
not be spoiled by the variation. 

But that’s enough lecturing. You 
may be interested to know that Helen 
is 13 years old, Evelyn, 15 and De- 
Witt 18. Edna, whose verses are 
certainly clever, does not tell her 
age. x. Be. 


not free 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR FARM BOYS. 


Every farm boy should belong to a lyceum 
or literary society, and should cultivate, by 
way of amusement, not merely the intellect- 
ual side of his nature, but his gifts of wit 
and humor. It will be a great help to every 
farm boy in after life if he will learn to be 
a good story-teller. Story-tellers, we are 
quite well aware, are born and not made, as 
are orators and poets, but every boy, not to- 
tally devoid of wit and humor, can learn to 
be a reasonably good story-teller, if he will 
but study and practice. I have always re- 
gretted that while at college I failed to 
join a club which met once a month for the 
sole purpose of practice in telling first-class 
stories. The man who can tell a clean story 
that sparkles with wit and humor is always 
a favorite. He is the life of every company. 
It makes success as @ public speaker com- 
paratively easy, and the -ability to tell a first- 
class story or get off a really good joke helps 
a@ man out of many difficulties: all through 
life. A farm boy can have plenty of clean 
fun in learning how to tell a good story. In 
fact, I know of no better way.—From ‘Let- 
ters to a Farm Boy,” by Dr. Henry Wallace. 








The Funniest Creature in the World. 


Five or six men were recently chatting in 
a village inn, when one of them said: 

“IT say, IL buy ye dinners all 
can’t tell me the answer to a 
knows of.’’ 

*Done,”’ 
1s: 487" 

“Well,” said Pat, ‘why is a journalist the 
funniest creature in the world?” 

After vainly trying for about two hours, 
they sadly said they must give it up. 

“Why,” said the delighted Pat, 
his tale comes out of his head, 
Exchange. 


round ye 
puzzle I 
said they. “I bet we 


can. What 


‘because 
don’t it?’’— 





Several hundred thousand people 
tuberculosis every year in this country.. All 
of this could be prevented, not by drugs, for 
physicians have found out that tuberculosis 
can only be cured by clean living in the 
open air (as they will soon find about every 


die from 





other disease). A large part of this dis- 
ease is caused by intemperance (gluttony, 
drinking, and keeping bad hours).—C. 





Don't fail to read the first installment of | 
“The Jucklins’” in this week’s paper. You 
will hear of your neighbors enjoying it later, | 
and you should begin with the beginning, 
Get some member of the family to read the 
chapters aloud each week as they come out, | 
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Coming Every Week—52 Times a Year—Not 12. 


Enlarged, improved, and bringing to the entire family 
the best of American life im fact, fiction and comment, 


THE YOUTH’S GOMPANION 


No Christmas Present Like 
it for Any One in Any 
Home at Any Price. 


Give it to whom you will, you will find all the family 
It is more than 52 issues brimming with 
the finest reading the world offers—it is an influence for 
_all that is best in home and American life. 
now and get the opening chapters of Homer Greene’s | 
great serial story, “ The Albino.” 
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Christmas Present Coupon 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out this slip or mentions 
this publication and sends it at once with $2.00 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaiming 

weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. 
The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
The 52 weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 














FREE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 





for Christmas presents. 





From One of the World’s Best and Largest 
Stores—Write for a Copy To-day 


A book that wiil help to solve your gift problems. Sixty- 
fou vr pages of Toys, Jewelry, Books, Toilet Goods,.Art Needle- 
woewk, Handkerchiets and other merchandise mostin demand 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 














%.o APPLETON CO. 


— 


MAKE 


sg Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 


637 FARGO sT., BATAVIA, ILL. 


TEN STYLES OF 
CORD-WOOD 
POLE, DRAG 
AND LOG 

(Portable with 
Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine) 


GOOD 





Send today for booklet giving full information yong 
these labor-saving, money-making machines. Mailed Free - 4 





Capacity : 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made | 
-—durable, light run. | 
» ning, has Hustler vari- | 


able belt feed, 
and dogs, 
wire cable 
Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Send posta’ today 


S 
SOLEM IRON WORKS 

e< 305 Ss. Liberty St. 
WinstoneSatem. B.C. 





Hertzler & Zook 


Portable SAW 


Wood 
Money re-@ 


Guaranteed 1 year. 
funded—freight paid both ways 
if unsatisfactory. Only$10,sawto 
which ripping table can be added. 
Operates easily. Catalogue free. 
Hertsler & Zook Co., Box 5 Belleville. Pa. 








| borhood, 


ANY WOOD 

IN ANY POSITION 
ON ANY GROUND 
4 in. to 5 ft. Througts 


With a Folding MEN With a 
1 Man Sawing Machine Beats 2 Cross-cut Saw 
6 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one mas 
¥ RUNS EASY 
4 No 
Ape Backache By 


| Our 1914 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
| last longer than ever. 


Adjusted in a minute to suita 
12-year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for cataiog NO 
M63 and low price. First order gets agency. 


| Foiding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I, 





How About Your Neighbors. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
Then your neighbors will be ready 


to co-operate with you in all progressive 


|} movements. 
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Loox 
For THe 
Rep Bett 

On THE 
Box 


TRADE MARK 
ar > IEEE LS ange 


LONG 
WEAR | 
y SHOES: 


© Cha TERRY CO. 


STYLE 
PLUS 
SERVICE — 


“\HE ladies who live in 
| the small towns demand 
as much style as the 


city ladies, but they require 
more service. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


represent the latest word in 
style, plus comfort and long 
service. They look well, 
wear well and are sold at 
prices that will please you. 
You do not have to know 
the shoe business—buy the 
shoe with the Red Bell on 
the box and you can’t make 
a mistake, 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Tue Bett 


















fa WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER 
Have spotless floors. With the four 
attachments of the Four-in-One Mop 
every bit of work is done’standing up 
and every corneris reached, Hands 
do not touch the water. 
Agents make Big Profits on Quick Sales. 
Covered completely by a broad guarantee. 

Write for sample. $1.50 prepaid. 


CLARK & DUPRE MFG. CO., Dept. B Worcester, Mass. 











Electric = 
fel g : 


SEND NO MONEY 


Without nding a cent you can use this wonderful, 
economical rolllig t10 days Free, then return at our ex- 
ce if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incan- 
escent light, burns over 50 hours on one gallon Kero- 
sene (coal oil) No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, 
won’t explode. Guaranteed. We tegen one person in 


we locality to refer customers t 
for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 
basa dhe 


OFFER neents’ ee ie tg 


MANTLE LAMP Co., 550 Aladdin Bidg., “sl Ulinols 











FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us $10.00 and we will sh p you one first class 
new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound New 
Feather pillows ($2.50), one pair full size Blankets 
($3.00), one dandy Comfort full size, ($3.00), all for 
only $10.00. llnew goods and no trash. Biggest 
Bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This offer is good for a short time only to advertise 
gur goods. Mail money order now or write for cir- 
cular and order blanks. SOUTHERN FEATHER & 
PILLOW Greensboro, N. C, 





Ow CO., Dept. 1169, 











NEW 36-POUND FEATHER BEDS $6.50 


Hen Flake curled feathers, clean and sanitary. 
Heavy weight feather-proof ticking 6-lb pair 





pillows $4. Write for free catalog. 

J. A. TURNER, - Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pon’t fail to read the first installment of 

“Tho Jucklins’” in this week's paper. fou 

will hear of your neighbors enjoying it later, 

and you should begin with the beginning. 

Get some member of the family to read the 


chapters aloud each week as they come out. 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT. 











Folks What They 


F ONE has quantities of money, 

she can purchase the Christmas 

gifts her fancy dictates. How- 
ever, that is not the kind you want 
to receive—nor I. We want those 
which mean love and some sacrifice 
of time or money or thought or labor. 

If we are to present that kind in 
this year of nineteen hundred and 
thirteen, it is time to get busy. 

Let us be systematic and make a 
complete list of those to whom we 
want to give and the things we ex- 








PLAN NOW FOR THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





Combine Utility and Beauty in the Gift if You Can, But Give 
Wish, Not What You Think They Need. 


usually a waste of money that might 
be better expended elsewhere. For 
instance, little Mary wants a doll’s 
cradle. Wouldn’t the love carved in 
one that Father made and painted in 
the long evenings mean everything? 
And could not that money be spent 
for her in blocks that would teach 
letters or in paste and blunt scissors, 
that she might cut and paste for a 
book of her own making? 

What are we going to give Broth- 
er? He would like some good farm 





MY CONSCIENCE. 





OMETIMES my Conscience says, says 
he, 


“Don’t you know me?” 


And I, says I, skeered through and 
through, 
“Of course I do. 
® You air a nice chap ever’ way, 


I’m here to say! 

You make me cry—you make me pray, 
And all them good things thataway— 
That is, at night. Where do you stay 
Durin’ the day?” 





“You ’re jes’ a saint! 

Your ways is all so holy-right, 

I love you better ever’ night 

You come around,—’tel plum daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight!’ 


And then my Conscience sort o’ grits 
His teeth and spits 

On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse, 

And beats me with the big butt-end 
O’ that thing—’tel my clostest friend 
’Ud hardly know me, 


“Now,” says he, 








nearer fulfilling our desires if they 
are made definite to the sight. 

In choosing Christmas gifts, let 
us seek those which will give the re- 
cipient pleasure and_ satisfaction, 
which will give more happiness to the 
receiver than to the donor, and which 
is not something which must have 
been purchased anyway. An illustra- 
tion of the first is the man who gave 
his wife a new suit of clothes. He 
said she had been saying for a long 
time that she would like to see him 
dressed up. As to the second sug- 
| gestion, the boy who gave his mother 
a new drum, serves. The last re- 
minds me of the young husband who 
presented his wife with three woolen 
union suits on Christmas morning, 
and thought women queer because 
she thanked him quietly and not vig- 
orously. When he pressed the ques- 
tion, she said, ‘‘We are not so poor 
that these things are a luxury to 
me, and had I needed them I would 
have purchased them as a necessity.” 
Since that time the gift has always 
been surmounted by a little box con- 
taining the thing every joyous fiber 
in her body responded to—lilies-of- 
the valley and violets. They cost a 
dollar and a half, but it is a very 
poor man who cannot afford as much 
as that once a year, whether he un- 
derstands the peculiar joy his wife 
derives from them or not. He gets 
his reward in increased devotion 
from her. 

The first gifts to consider at 
Christmas are for the children. Let 
us give the boys books—the Rollo 
series, if they are small, or Jules 
Verne, if they are bigger. A sub- 
scription to the Youth’s Companion 








(Boston, Mass.) and puzzles and 
games are good. A knife, a good 
ruler or aé_e bright sweater give 


real joy, as does a rough-rider suit 
or a foot-ball. There are so many 
things that will make the day mem- 
orable for the little girl. Dolls, dell 
furniture, a bright bonnet or gloves, 


and love, love, a day without a 
“don’t’”—that will make Christmas 
for her. Should she be an older 


child a work-bag, a silver thimble, a 
laundry-bag, a pretty framed ‘picture 
for het room, some books, will make 
her happy. 

Let me say a word against the 
wholesale purchase of store toys. Un- 
! less they teach something they are 





And then my Conscience says, one’t more, ‘Be keerful as you ’d orto be 

“You know me—shore,” And allus think o’ me!” 

“Oh, yes,’ says I,-a-trimblin’ faint, —James Whitcomb Riley. 
pect to give them. We will come paper, all his own, and a book about 


anything in which he might be espe- 
cially interested. Maybe house-slip- 
pers and a bath-robe will help him 
enjoy home a little more. Don’t tell 
me a bath-robe is too fine. If a city 
boy finds it a comfortable thing to 
rest in, why can’t the boy on the farm 
try it, too? Perhaps he is an orderly 
boy. Then a collar-bag (which sister 
can make of brown linen) and a 
dresser all his own or a chair will 
make home dearer to him. Is he me- 
chanical? Then some prized tool will 
be appreciated. Does he go to see 
the girls? Yes. Then can’t we give 
him ties, gloves, handkerchiefs, or a 
scarf-pin? A good curved nail-brush 
will help him to keep his hands as 
clean as does his rival. 

Sister’s gift? Oh, the stores are 
full of things for her! She will ap- 
preciate something to wear like a 
breast-pin or simple necklace, a back 
comb, pretty aprons, or fancy collars 
and cuffs. We might give her some- 
thing to improve her appearance, as 
a brush and comb or manicure set— 
but for goodness sake, let’s not have 
it in a painted celluloid case! She 
wants something to make her inter- 
esting as well as pretty; so the De- 
lineator (New York, $1.50) or the 
“Library of Home Economics” or any 
good book will please her. If 
she is fond of fiction, ouisa M. Al- 
cott’s books will make life happier 
for her. Would she like a kodak? 
Once a girl I knew was very unhap- 
py. If she could only be a clerk or 
stenographer life would be rosy to 
her. Her parents were wise, and 
without saying anything to her calcu- 
lated that the $12 a month would be 
better spent on her than on a ¢er- 
vant. They refitted her room from 
rug to curtains, and told her it was 
hers; they gave her $2 each week to 
do with as she wished. If she ever 
thought of going to town again they 
did not know it. 

Now father is the kind of a man 
to enjoy anything, so let’s just list 
him. Let’s give him a warm laprobe, 
sweater, muffler, and driving gloves, 
some bed-slippers, house - slippers, 
knife, pocketbook, whisk and tie, and 
— if the crops have been unusually 
good—a desk and reading lamp by 
which to write his letters and read 
The Progressive Farmer and Literary 
Digest the better. If brother is good 
with tools, he gan make father’s desk, 
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sister’s bookcase, baby’s rocking- 
horse, and a footstool for mother. 

Mother will enjoy everything that 
sister does, any woman’s magazine, 
pretty pillows, a rug, aprons, crochet 
jacket, or photograph of father. 
Can’t the family unite and put water, 
a good sink, and perhaps even a bath- 
room in the house? She has worked 
long weary years cheerfully and de- 
serves it. 

Those city cousins and friends will 
appreciate a turkey, a pair of hens, 
a basket of nuts, a jar of preserves, 
a cake, a box of mistletoe and greens, 
a wreath of holly, a dozen eggs, more 
than almost anything else, especially 
if the gift be presented in holiday 
tissue paper and ribbon. 


Generally speaking, anyone likes 
books, magazines, handkerchiefs, 
candy, and things for personal adorn- 
ment, such as lace or ties. If the 
gift, however simple, be presented in 
a little tissue-lined, self-made basket 
with a spray of berries on the top, its 
value is enhanced a thousand-fold. 





Needed: A Club for Farm Women. 


N EVERY pape. one sees nowadays 

there is something about the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs or Pig Clubs and 
the Girls’ Tomato Clubs and the 
Farmers’ Demonstration acres and all 
that and I am just wondering why 
somebody couldn’t start a club of 
some kind for the farm woman. I 
mean something like the Girls’ To- 
mato Club. Of course the women can 
belong to the Farmers’ Union or 
the Grange, or whatever happens 
to be in her neighborhood, and 
in some places they have clubs 
of their own, but I am thinking of 
some kind of a widespread move- 
ment like these boys’ and girls’ clubs 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a club that 
would be distinctively the farm wo- 
an’s own and would be for interest 
and profit. 

From what I know of the lives of 
a good many farm women, they need 
something to raise them up and make 
them take more interest in things 
outside of their monotonous round of 
work. And a club with some profit 
attached tc it as in the Girls’ Tomato 
Clubs would be a powerful incentive 
to many women with whom pin mon- 
ey is scarce. There are many women 
who haven’t the time —or think 
they haven’t—or the inclination to 
join a purely social club and besides, 
a leader is often hard to find. But 
if some one from the outside were to 
come in and go round among them, 
they might find many who would like 
to go into it. There might be, and 
probably is, material for leadership 
in every community, but in the ma- 
jority of cases they will have to be 
educated up to it. If their interest was 
once aroused and they got started the 
club could broaden in interest and do 
many things helpful to farm women. 

I know the Editor of The Progress- 
ive Farmer does not believe much 
about the unhappiness and isolation 
of the country woman, and while it 
is true that there is not as much of 
it as city people think, yet it is a fact 
that in many instances the farm wo- 
man is an overworked drudge with- 
out much happiness in the present or 
hope for the future. Many of them 
never read anything and seldom see 
anybody that can give them a new 
idea and so they have nothing to 


think about. And that is the very 
point I am trying to make. They 
need a new interest in life—some- 





thing nice and new to think of; and 
no matter how hard the work is it 
will be made lighter by this. The 
Progressive Farmer and other agri- 
cultural papers are doing a great 
work, but there will have to be some- 
thing else before we wake up the ma- 
jority of our Southern farm women 
As I have said many of them never 
read anything and it will take some 
personal work to get them interested 
and get them to reading. 

I do not know just what this club 
should be for, perhaps chickens, tur- 
keys or some garden product. Mays 
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be suggestions from some other farm- 
ers’ wives would be in order. It may 
be that there is already a movement 
of this kind, but I have not heard of 
it if there is, and I read the agricul- 
tural and daily papers pretty closely. 
If there is, somebody please set me 
right. If there is not, let’s start one. 
MRS. LILIAN BROOKS GATLIN. 
Burleson, Texas. 


Editorial Comment.—-Why not the 
United Farm Women, Mrs. Gatlin? 
It offers the outside help and sugges- 
tion with almost complete freedom 
of local initiative. The Progressive 
Farmer will be glad to help you. 





Useful Boxes and Pockets. 


HERE are very few housekeepers 

who have all the room and fur- 
niture they want or need so most of 
us must resort to devices. The great- 
est helps I have found are the “‘shirt- 
Waist boxes” and ‘‘pockets.’’ 

For the shirtwaist box I find a cov- 
ering of dyed fertilizer sack very sat- 
isfactory. I wash all the sacks as 
soon as possible after being emptied 
and make cotton sheets out of the 
perfectly good ones. From those left 
I select the ones on which the let- 
tering does not go through and dye 
green, brown, or red with dyes for 
cotton. I cover the boxes perfectly 
plain using a little excelsior and cot- 
ton on top for padding. On the large 
boxes I use iron hinges, on the smali- 
er ones leather. I made another lit- 
tle box covered with the burlap, out 
of a cartridge box.. On the top I put 
a piece of linoleum left from the 
kitchen floor and inside I put black, 
tan, and white shoe polishes with the 
necessary brushes and rags, also a 
horseshoe nail with which to open 
the paste boxes. When not in the 
beot-blacking business, this little box 
makes a neat foot rest. 

Now for the pockets which are on 
the’ order of shoe-pockets. These are 
Made of stout, washable material 
with brass rings at the tops and sides 
to catch over tacks. On the back of 
the closet door in my bedroom I have 
a set of pockets which takes the 
place of a medicine chest. The pock- 
ets are all sewed on to one large 
piece, made rather shallow and to fit 
loosely the ordinary family medicine 
bottles—pockets and bottles labeled. 
I have two pockets eight inches long 
and five inches deep with plenty of 
“bag”? to them for pill boxes, pow- 
ders, absorbent cotton, and clean 
rags; and still another large pocket 
for syringes. On the back of my 
dining-room closet door I have a sim- 
ilar set of pockets for flavorings, ete. 

I have a screen in my bedroom 
made of three panels each 60x20 
inches. My husband made the frame 
and I painted it and covered it with 
dyed fertilizer sacks put on with gilt 
tacks, 

I put a series of pockets across 
each panel at the back and to each 
pocket I put an envelope flap to keep 
out the dust. In these pockets I put 
the things that generally make the 
top bureau drawer the despair of a 
housekeeper—a separate pocket for 
each lot of toilet articles, glass, cra- 
vats, clean collars, soiled collars, 
hose ready-to-wear, clean hose to be 
darned, shoe strings, etc. On one 
end inside the shirtwaist bex I put 
a pocket for ‘‘accessories’’ to be worn 
with the suits therein. 

On the back of my pantry door I 
have pockets large and small for 
wrapping paper, empty boxes, strings, 
jar rubbers, lamp wicks, candles, 
boxes of toothpicks, ete. 

I use the pocket system in my 
work basket, and in my ‘‘work-box,”’ 
which is a large shirtwaist box for 
machine sewing. The pockets around 
the sides being for trimmings, 
patches, etc. MRS. E. L. AUSTIN. 

Maxton, N. C. 








Why Not Make Work Easy? 


LL housewives agree that system, 
good system, is the keynote of 
good housekeeping. Having taught 
nine years and seen the inside of a 


‘ 





great many country homes, I am con- 
vinced that lack of equipment in the 
kitchen and poor arrangement of the 
equipment on hand are the greatest 
drawbacks to the majority of house- 
keepers. 

The Progressive Farmer is con- 
stantly urging better equipment, so I 
will say just a word about system in 
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arrangement. 

Have the cabinet, pantry, or the | 
place for raw materials, then a table, | 
then stove. Have shelves just above | 
table containing dishes, pots and ket- 
tles needed in preparing food. How | 
easy it will be to get out a meal,reach 
up and get any utensil you need, put 
your food in the pan and then to the 
stove. 

If the table is covered with gal- 
vanized iron and you have no sink, 
why there is your stove with hot 
water at your right hand, so reach 
up get your pan, step to the right, 
get your water, wash your dishes | 
right there and put back china and | 
cooking utensils to their places al- | 
most without moving out of your 
tracks. By all means have a high | 
stool at this table to drop down on 
when it will not interfere with your 
work. This stool is not to take the 
place of the comfortable chair to use 
when you must rest a moment and 
have a moment to spare. 

I know an energetic woman who is 
always ‘“fagged to a frazzle’’ when 
night comes. She goes to one tabfe 
for salt, another for sugar, the top 
of the cupboard for soda and in an- 
other direction for flour. She scorns 
sitting in the kitchen as lazy a1 1 yet 
she is always ‘‘so tired.” 

MRS. GEORGE LEWIS STRUM. 

Nashville, N. C. 








Get the children good little stories 
just as soon as they can read. Tell 
them interesting stories before and 
after they learn to read, do all in 
your power in helping them to culti- 
vate a taste for reading good books. 
Get the simple easy ones at first, and 
gradually give them deeper ones as 
they advance in their studies.—Mrs. 
Ivy E. Everett, Register, Ga. 
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‘wonderful pianist joined the edi- 








9634—Ladies’ Shirt Blouse.— Cut in six | 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, bust | 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 

9768—Girls’ Russian Dress.—Cut in five 
sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. It requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material for a 12-year 
size. Price, 10 cents. 

9773—Ladies’ Costume, With or Without 
Chemisette.—Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches, bust measure, It requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 38-inch 
size. Price, 10 cents. 

9787-9762—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9787, 
cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure, Skirt, 9762, cut in 
five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material for the waist, and 3 yards for the 
sKirt for a medium size. . This calls for two 
separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern, 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








| a 
The Personal Advice . 
of the Greatest Pianist 
in the World 


is Free to Every Student 


Josef Hofmann is now universally 
conceded by the foremost musical 
critics to be the greatest pianist in 
the world. Eight years ago this 


torial staff of Zhe Ladies’. Home 
Journal to answer personally the 
questions of piano students. Dur- 
ing this time he has answered 
thousands of questions. So excel- 
lent were these answers that they 
attracted the instant attention of 
piano-teachers who use them to- 
day in their classes. ‘Two books 
have been made and published 
from these answers. 


This is not a case of a famous man 
having his work done for him by 
another. Mr. Hofmann personally 
writes every answer printed on his 


page in Zhe Ladies’? Home Journal. 
It is Azs advice that is printed. Musical 
critics concede that it is the first time that 
a pianist has succeeded in really saying 
something worth while about piano playing, 
in prirft. iM 

Every girl and woman, no matter how far 
removed from a teacher she may live, has, 
therefore, to help her in her piano work 
the personal advice of the greatest of all 
pianists. This is what Mr. Hofmann’s 
department is for. A booklet, entitled | 
“The Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,” 
tells something about this service. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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*¥You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ON’T forget the meeting of the State Farmers’ 

Union to be held in Shelby, N. C., December 
17, 18 and 19. It promises to be a big meeting, 
and as it comes at a leisure season, there should 
be a large attendance of the brethren. 





HIS is the time of year for ’simmon and locust 

beer. Then with sweet potatoes, sparerib and 
gausage, and plenty of hard work in the open air 
to provide the appetite and digestion, what South- 
ern farmer needs envy the diner at Delmonico’s 
or Sherry’s? 





HY not have a corn-shucking this year? Even 

if you should fail to gain anything from the 
standpoint of economy or labor saved, it will in- 
crease the social pleasures of your neighborhood 
and develop a keener spirit of co-operation and 
neighborliness. And for the same reason your 
wife might have an old-fashioned quilting this 
winter. 





VERY Farmers’ Union in the South would do 
well to make a survey of its neighborhood 
after the plans set forth in the article by Mr. John 
W. Robinson in this week’s issue. Find out what 
conditions in your community really are, and you 
are then ready to inaugurate an intelligent cam- 
paign to make them what they ought to be. 
“Begin at Jerusalem,” is a good motto for mis- 
sionary work, whether in church or farm better- 
ment. 





HILE this is the open season for quail and 

some other birds in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, it should not be forgotten that a 
Federal law imposes a perpetual closed season on 
the following migratory insectivorous birds which 
feed entirely or chiefly on insects: bobolinks, cat- 
birds, chickadees, cuckoos, flickers (yellow-ham- 
mers), fly-catchers, grosbeaks, humming-birds, 
kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, nighthawks, or 
bullbats, nuthatches, orioles, robins, shrikes, swal- 
lows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, 
warblers, waxings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, 
and wrens. The saving of these birds is money to 
the farmer. See that the law against killing them 
fs strictly enforced. 





REN’T you people able now to employ a 
preacher for more than one Sunday a month? 
As Charity and Children well says: 


“Twelve sermons a year from a man living 
forty miles away will never do now. It is 
playing at religion like boys in the primary 
department with paint and feathers playing 
at Indian warfare. The supreme need of our 

. time is preaching not less than two Sundays 
each month from a pastor who has no time 
to plow. 


This is very good, except that we should like for 
the preacher to have a little time to plow. At any 
rate, the pastor of a country church should live in 
the country and be fully in touch with farm life. 





GREAT many white people need the advice 

which Booker Washington is giving the Ne- 
groes—namely, that having made the money for 
the year’s crops by hard labor, they should not 
now spend it recklessly on agents’ schemes, unnec- 
essary buggies, or whiskey. ‘‘Many of our people,” 
he says, “have to begin borrowing soon after 
Christmas in order to plant their next year’s crop, 
and have to borrow in order to buy, in many cases, 
all the bread and meat that the family consumes, 
simply because they have not learned to save the 
money which comes into their hands. You should 
remember now that July and August will come 
next year, as they have come this year.” You 
ought, of course, to buy your wife a range or sew- 
ing machine and your children books, but do not 
pay an agent two or three prices for them. Make 
a careful estimate as to what you will need on 
the farm and in the home and “cut the garment to 
fit the cloth.”’ 


Vice-President and Editor. 
Managing Editor. 
Contributing Editor. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


What Dishonest Advertising Means to You 
and How You Can Help to Abolish It. 


LOWLY but surely the old idea that the pub- 
S lisher of a paper has the right to sell adver- 

tising space to anyone who wishes to buy, is 
passing away. Public sentiment is coming more 
and more to recognize that a publisher cannot 
send out a journal filled with all kinds of unclean 
and fraudulent advertising and escape all respon- 
sibility therefor by saying that he sells space and 
space only, and that it is not his business to dic- 
tate what the people who buy this space shall ad- 
vertise in it, or what claims they shall make for 
the goods they offer. More and more the standing 
of periodicals is being determined by their adver- 
tising as well as by their reading matter, and 
more and more the publisher and the editor are 
being expected to see that the advertising columns 
harmonize with the editorial columns. 

This is as it should be, for two reasons: 

In the first place, the advertising and the read- 
ing matter cannot be separated when the paper 
goes into the hands of the reader. The paper that 
carries unclean advertising is not a’clean paper, no 
matter how uplifting its editorial eounsels may 
be. The paper that introduces quacks and fakers 
and cheats into the homes of its readers cannot 
but promote dishonesty, no matter how upright 
may be the opinions it promulgates. 

In the second place, papers of nearly all classes 
are becoming to depend more and more upon their 
advertising for support. It is not the money The 
Progressive Farmer receives for subscriptions that 
keeps it going, but what it receives for advertis- 
ing. We venture the assertion that there is not a 
farm paper of standing and influence in the coun- 
try that gets enough money from subscriptions to 
keep it alive. The farm papers that are not able 
to get advertising do not last long; and the same 
thing is true of newspapers, of magazines, of all 
publications, in fact, that appeal to the general 
public and place their subscription price at a pop- 
ular figure. ‘“‘The advertiser foots the bill,’’ and 
while all high-class periodicals insist that the ad- 
vertiser shall not attempt to dictate the paper’s 
policy or to interfere with its reading columns, it 
is still evident that any paper must keep the wel- 
fare of its advertisers in mind. When the inter- 
ests of the advertiser and the interests of the 
reader are antagonistic, it is natural that the ad- 
vertiser be given first consideration. A paper that 
is largely supported by fraudulent advertising is 
not in position to carry too far any fight for busi- 
ness honesty or against fraudulent practices. 

In the fight that has been made in recent years 
for a higher standard of advertising the farm 
papers have been leaders. Most of them—all of 
the best of them—decline to carry certain lines of 
advertising which the concensus of intelligent 
opinion has condemned—whiskey, patent medi- 
cine, promoters’ stock companies, sham jew- 
elry, ‘free’ articles, with a string attached to 
the free, etc. The Progressive Farmer goes far- 
ther than most in refusing to advertise ‘“‘stock 
foods,’’ patent medicines for livestock, etc.; but 
we expect after awhile to see other farm papers 
coming to our standard in this respect, just as 
we have seen many of them cut out patent medi- 
cine, stock promoters, and other dishonest adver- 
tising. Compared with journals of other classes, 
the farm press makes a good showing indeed in 
this respect, altho a few still hold to the old prac- 
tices and others choose to be camp followers rather 
than leaders in the advance. 

Most of the magazines and educational journals 
scrutinize their advertising carefully; but, strange 
as it may seem, many church papers still continue 
to carry advertising which it would seem they 
should have been among the first to refuse and to 
denounce. With the exception, however, of a cer- 
tain class of so-called ‘‘family’’ papers, made up of 
cheap sensational stories'and more or less disrep- 
utable advertising, and depending for their sup- 
port upon the latter, the daily newspapers have 
been the worst sinners in this respect. <A large 
number of them now refuse to accept whiskey and 
frankly immoral “‘personal’’ advertising, but these 
are about the only restrictions most of them have, 
and many still open their columns to advertising 
of the vilest and most fraudulent nature. 

For this reason, we note with particular gratifi- 
cation the action of the New Orleans Item in defi- 
nitely refusing longer to carry advertising of 
books, pictures, articles, or services where the 
wording in the advertisement is such as ‘‘conveys 
either directly or indirectly that the article or 
service is of obscene, illegitimate, or questionable 
nature; of commercial or financial schemes which 
it believes are “fraudulent, or unsound, or exag- 
gerated;” or of medical advertisements which fail 
into any one of the following specified classes: 

(1) ‘‘Medicines or methods for the cure or ré- 
lief of diseases pectliar to women.”’ 

(2) Medicines for ‘‘men only.” 

(3) Medicines or devices to ‘‘enlarge the bust,’ 
increase or reduce the figure, restore hair, ete. 
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(4) ‘‘Any medicine that claims to cure or re- 
lieve diseases commonly held by medical science 
to be incurable in this way, such as tuberculosis, 
cancer and the like.’’ 

(5) ‘‘Any medicine that claims to cure or re- 
lieve any disease’’—cathartics and similar agents 
for relieving conditions not being included. 

(6) ‘“‘Any medical treatment offered free.’’ 

(7) ‘‘Any medicine containing a habit-forming 
drug.” 

(8) Medicines containing drugs which are of 
danger when carelessly administered—‘‘acetanilid 
and the like.” 


It would seem that every newspaper in the coun- 
try should be willing to join with the Item in ban- 
ishing from its columns this advertising which no 
well-informed man will undertake to defend. 

Fraudulent advertising means not only direct 
loss to those who patronize it, but also a general 
lowering of business ethics and business practices. 
The time has come for the dishonest advertiser to 
go, and the reading, thinking people of the coun- 
try must make it go, by refusing to take into 
their homes papers that carry such advertising. 
Will you not do your part? 








Farmers Must Co-operate to Get Better 
Cottonseed Prices. 





North and South Carolina markets by a Pro- 

gressive Farmer representative brought out 
the fact that on the same day (November 10) in 
towns within a few hours ride of one another, cot- 
tonseed was selling all the way from thirty-six to 
forty-five cents a bushel—or a full one-fourth 
more per bushel in some places than in others. 
Even more remarkable is the statement of the 
Dallas (Texas) News that prices in Texas towns 
were varying from $15 to $22 a ton. In other 
words, in some sections where farmers were prop- 
erly organized or better informed or buyers more 
just, growers were getting practically 50 per cent 
more for their cottonseed than in sections where 
ignorance and lack of co-operation left the farm- 
ers more helpless. 

This is indeed a serious situation. Only yester- 
day a Union member told us that the members of 
his Local got together and found they had been 
getting 20 per cent below what they should have 
had for their cottonseed. We should like for Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers throughout our territory 
to report to us the prices per hundredweight on 
November 29 or December 1 on all their local 
markets so that all our readers may see how prices 
vary, and find out which towns are dealing justly 
with the farmer and which are not. 


Certainly there is already evidence enough to 
show that there is the greatest sort of need for 
united effort, for genuine co-operation, in market- 
ing cottonseed; and our Unions and other farmers’ 
organizations everywhere should actively bestir 
themselves to secure the farmer his rights. The 
Monroe (N. C.) Journal, in its last issue, quotes 
our report of how the Mecklenburg County Union 
secured ‘a ton of meal for a ton of seed,” and 
comments on the matter as follows: 


A N INVESTIGATION as to cottonseed prices in 


“In Monroe, where the seed market is un- 
der complete domination of the trust, there 
has been nothing like an even exchange this 
year, the difference in price against the farm- 
er running from about $2 to $4 on the ton. 
Three years ago, when the State Union took 
up the matter, they forced an even exchange 
in the first part of the season, and before the 
season was over, a balance even in favor of 
the farmer. But as soon as effort was relax- 
ed, the trust put the screws on again, 

“The highwayman who held up a farmer . 
three miles west of Monroe last Thursday 
night did no more diabolical thing than the 
seed trust boldly does to the farmers. 

“When the market opens in the fall they 
put down the price of seed until they have 
taken the bulk of the crop and then gradually 
put it up towards the end, in order that they 
may sell the meal and hulls back to the farm- 
ers at a high price. 

“The market opened at thirty-five cents 
and is now forty-two. There never has been 
a time during the season when the crushers 
could not have paid much more for the seed 
and then made an enormous profit at the 
price the seed products were selling at. 

“There has not been an independent seed 
buyer on this market in a long time. The 
trust allows only those buyers to operate who 
will maintain its prices and turn the seed 
over to it. The trust has its hand on the 
throats of the buyers as well as on the 
farmers.” 





Editor Clarence Poe will adddress the Yadkin 
County Farmers’ Union at Yadkinville, Monday, 
December 1. 
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The Essence of Christianity for Which We Are 
Thankful Today. 





_|___A THANKSGIVING SERMON FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS. _ | 








By John A. Rice, D. D., L. L.-D.,:Fort Worth, Texas. 








And yet I show unto you a more excellent way. 
—I. Cor. 12:31. 


first nineteen centuries of our era was Rom- 

ans 3:21-26, in which he discusses the atone- 
ment; Romans 8, in which he sketches the rela- 
tion of the individual to God through Christ under 
the Spirit, and First Corin- 
thians 15, in which he de- 
scribes the after-life. His 
chief contribution to the 
thought of the twentieth 
century will be the twelfth 
and thirteenth chapters of 
First Corinthians, where the 
ideal society is outlined in 
terms of the body, each of 
whose organs performs its 
peculiar functions in co-op- 
eration with all others; and 


Piss: chief contribution to the thought of the 


o. 


DR. RICE. 
the chapter following, in which love, the great- 


est force in society, is described. For the prob- 
lem of the first nineteen centuries was to interpret 
Christianity in terms of theology, while that of 
the twentieth is to interpret it in terms of sociol- 
ogy. We have learned that while a man may be 
religious alone in a corner, it requires four per- 
sons to bring into play all the phenomena of Chris- 
tianity—God, two souls living in filial fellowship 
with Him and in fraternal service to each other, 
and He and they united in redeeming effort for at 
least one on the outside. Nothing less than this 
is Christianity. 

On this Thanksgiving morning it were well that 
we measure the worth of this year’s life by the 
love it has called out—for love is the path'to pow- 
er, par excellence a way to the best. 


I.—Love as a Principle Versus Love as_a Passion. 


ND first of all, what does Paul mean by love? 

Is not love spontaneous’and free? Can I make 
myself love? Must I love unlovely, hateful people 
to be a Christian? 

The word here used does not occur in classic 
Greek. The feeling described is one under our 
control. It-suggests that we must select deliber- 
ately those we are to love. It is not a word of pas- 
sion but of deliberate choice. 

How can we love the unlovely? If we will get 
close enough we will find something lovable, some- 
thing good in everybody. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
tells-of an old desk that had been in the family 
a hundred years. He was one day on a visit home, 
fumbling aimlessly about it and unintentionally 
touched a hidden spring that released a secret 
drawer nobody ever had known was there. It had 
in it the shavings still fresh that had been dropped 
into it when the desk was made. There is such a 
spring in every soul and the fingers that are deft 
enough to touch it will release to the world treas- 
ures unsuspected and above price. 

Then we must keep before us that which is best 
rather than that which is worst. The mind always 
tends to act out images held before it. Self-sug- 
gestion ‘wilk help us do what otherwise we cannot. 

And finally, we must act as tho we loved. Not 
that we should play a part and pretend to what is 
untrue, but our only way of learning is by doing. 
He that willeth to do His will shall know. “If I 
had your creed I could live ‘your life,’ said one 
gentleman to another. ‘On the other hand, if you 
will live my life you will have my creed,’’ was the 
reply. If we live the love-life we will have love. 
And that is the love most worth while. 


ifl.—Love Outweighs All. 


HO one be caught up into the third heaven, see 

things invisible and hear things that cannot be 
told only in muttering incomprehensible speech, 
and feel the thrill of the upper levels, but have not 
love, he can produce nothing. What he says is 
only like the sounding brass and clanging cym- 
bals. 

Again, who shall tell the worth of unbaffled 
faith? Of faith like Paul’s, or Luther’s, able to 
face a frowning world and turn the course of hu- 
man history? Who does not count the doing of 
the impossible the glory of living? Yet one may 
have all this and without love be nothing. 

Self-sacrifice is the highest expression of the 
Christian life. Yet one may feed all his fortune to 
the poor, doling it out to each with his own hands; 
or he may be so devoted to the truth that he gives 
his body to be burned in order to attest it. Yet if 
love be absent, he gains nothing. 

{ have known people to sell their homes to help 
the church and still be so narrow, bitter, and big- 
oted that no working place could be found for 
them. They gave all and gained nothing. It is 


strange that so-called Christians can be so cold, 
so small, so niggardly in spirit that the gift of 
tongues enables them to produce nothing, even 
with the gift of power they can be nothing, and. by 
limitless self-sacrifice gain nothing. 


“The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
When love is done.”’ 


TiI.—Love Outclasses All, 


eo now proceeds to describé love and show 
how it behaves. He gives five points about its 
attitude and five about its temper, and then com- 
bines attitude and temper in three points. 








GETTING IN DEEPER AND DEEPER 
Courtesy Associated Advertising. 





Love is patient. Only those who are in the 
wrong need be impatient, for— 


“Right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty; 
To falter would be sin.” 


Love is neither envious of what another has 
nor jealous of the place another holds in the heart 
of a third. 


Nor is it arrogant. ‘No Christian can look down 


upon one supposed to be beneath him. Are we 
not all children of a common Father? 
And self-seeking is impossible to him. ‘A Chris- 


tian cannot insist upon always getting all that be- 
longs to him. He must remember his duty to the 
other fellow as well as the other fellow’s duty to 
him. 

Jesus gave the ethics of the second mile as 
Christian. If one compels you to go a mile, go 
two. You must do more than you have to. The 
law, yes, common decency, may force you to keep 
your promises, to respect your neighbors’ rights, 
to pay your debts, and be clean. But to be a Chris- 
tian, you must go further than the law requires. 
The corporation or the individual that does wrong 
because the law does not cover the case, is guilty 
before God and men. The greed that weaves the 
nerves of weary women into the fabrics we wear 
and stains our gorgeous garments with the blood 
of mere children because the law does not forbid 
it, is diabolical. If our tired babies sat down side 
by side in the evening, the line would extend from 
Toronto, Canada, to Tampa, Florida. If our tired 
women sat down in a row the line would extend 
from Portland, Maine, to Galveston, Texas. If all 
those injured in our industries every year, mostly 
because of insufficient safety-appliances, were 
placed on cots with passing space between, the 
row would reach from New York to San Francisco! 

And yet we call ourselves Christians! We are 
seeking our own in money and sacrificing our own 
in bodies and souls. The Thanksgiving dinner is 
meager in countless homes in glorious America 
today because men, many of them stewards, dea- 
cons, elders, vestrymen, in so-called Christian 
churches, are seeking that which they think is 
their own, are thinking too much of the returns 
they suppose others owe to them and all too little 
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of what they owe to others. Love makes its de- 
mand for wages zero. Then the world is at its feet. 

And the attitude of love makes a grudge impos- 
sible. Thinking evil, suspicion, ill-will, are far 
from it. 

Space forbids to enlarge upon love’s temper ac- 
cording to Paul. Itis kind. The welcome it gives 
at the back door is as generous as that at the 
front. It is not boastful. Its feeling is delicate. 
Love is a gentleman. Unseemliness is beyond it. 
A country boy was dining at a rich man’s table 
and fumblingly broke one of the beautiful glasses. 
The lady at the foot of the table, seeing his em- 
barrassment, seized another and crushed it in her 
hand, saying, “No matter; they are easily broken 
and are worthless.” That was love. It does. not 
yield to provocation. If an insult is intended, the 
one offering it is unworthy of notice. If it is not 
intended, then why let it disturb you? And it does 
not rejoice in an unrighteous deal, tho that deal 
net a hundred thousand. It-rejoices in the truth, 
tho that truth smash idols, rewrite laws, recon- 
struct society, readjust values, and compel reluct- 
ant feet to walk in untried paths. 


IV.—Love Outwears All. 


T NEVER fails. There will always be somebody 

to love. The growth of society is like that of a 
little child. The child feels, thinks, talks, differ- 
ently from the grown:-person. And when maturity 
comes he puts away childish things. So Paul dares 
to say that he did not know all and that the things 
they were then doing would be outgrown. - He 
could ‘see even God as they saw their own faces 
blurred in the indistinct:metal mirrors of that day. 
But the time was coming when they should see 
Him ‘‘face to face,’’ when they would know Him 
as He knew Paul on the Damascus Road. The new 
knowledge will antiquate the old. But change of 
the forms of -knowledge does not mean.-loss of the 
truth. There will dalways be faith—something 
new to believe. But change of faith is not loss 
of faith. There will always be something yet to 
hope for, some better day promised. But the new 
hope does not discredit the old. The forms of re- 
ligion and the methods of its expression must 
change with the changing years. But that does 
not invalidate religion. Love grows. It widens 
and deepens. But it is ‘the same love. It never 
ages. It outwears-all. 


V.—Love .Outdoes All. 


ND love—let us say at the last—love outdoes 

all. It is greater than faith and greater than 
hope because it is the root of faith. The poweriof 
the cross lies primarily in the love that amazing 
expression of love calls out. We love Him because 
He first loved us. Faith and hope are alike im- 
possible to the loveless heart. 

Then love is available for all. We may not’ be 
able to reach great moral, intellectual, volitional 
heights and be great; but all of us can have plain 
common love for plain, common people. It is in 
reach of all. And it can do more than all else. 
The people that love us most can do most with us 
—can do anything with us. 

Blessed be he who is constantly finding new 
people to love him; more blessed is he who iis 
constantly finding new people to love. For both 
these privileges—the privilege of being loved and 
that of loving—-let us give thanks today. 

This is Paul’s ‘‘most excellent way.” 





OWHERE are there better opportunities for 

doing permanently useful work for one’s fel- 
lows than in the country. The main thing is to 
seek out other men and get them to join hands 
with you in the needed forward movements. As 
Wallace’s Farmer well says: 


“Ten per cent of the ‘men in any communi- 
ty, and these the best men, can in ten years 
make that community do what they want it 
to do, if they only get together and do team 
work. If they are men of broad ideas and 
high ideals, to whom a life worth while is 
much more than dollars or office, that com- 
munity will ‘be the one-in which their chil- 
dren will delight to stay; but they must get 
together and work together. What the coun- 
try needs just now is just that kind of lead- 
ership; and it must furnish its own leader- 
ship, ‘for a stranger they will not follow.’ ” 


A Thought for the Week. 


FY xr man is a natural emotion of humanity 








and man is only melancholy when he is on 

the byways. That a plant is unhealthy iis 
shown by the withering of its leaves, and a man’s 
moral or physical ailments are shown by the with- 
ering of his enjoyments. Whenever a man feels 
the world is going to the devil he ought to feel 
ashamed about himself rather than about the 
world.—Geo. W. Russell, in the Irish Homestead. 





“Did the doctar tell you what you had?’ , 
“No. He took what I had without telling me.’’~—Life. 


— 
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Ciet this FREE BOOK 


Before you buy any mill 


It shows how you can produce the smoothest and 
most nourishing stock feed and also grind the high- 
est grade of _corn-meal, buckwheat, rye, graham 
and whole-wheat flour. It will save you money, 
- time and trouble. It tells why N. & M sin mills 
have as satisfaction for over 40 yea Why 
you should use genuine French Buhr Mill stones § 
in preference to any other kind of grinder. Why 
you can save by buying a mill for a lifetime of ser- 
vice. What you Saveon repairs. Before you buy 
any other mi! | aps this book and our information 
on ground feed 


THIRTY Wihe today for our = — 
DAY = ook on og 7 ra ; 
ow we prove the wort 
TRIAL these mills without cost 
to you,” 
Sold by leading i ae 
machinery hous 
Nordyke & aeman Co. 
ion MORRIS (= 
idi. li 
America’ Leaain oy Mill ¢ 
Builders, (Est. 1851) 




























‘Y Mills 


Free trial of ten days will 
convince you that Quaker 
na fine and § 
in, separate 





ears we have bui 
L work. 

23 Styles—Hand Power to 
20 h. p.—All hoe pai 


chinery at bargain prices. 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept M, 38TH & Filbert St 

Philadelphia, Pa Dept L 

3761-09 S. Ashland Av., Chicago 





New Scientific No. 20 Fiill 


Heavy steel legs and steel 
hopper. Most permis i 


elled corn, oats and 
all other small grains to 
-) any desired grade, from 
a hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 


uipped vith L wheel, 
BAN eeeS canal heme 


Adapted for use in any localit; and back of 
every claim we make for it. Write for EW. EB catalog. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 512 Springfield, Ohio 
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New But- 
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Cream Separators run light 
onsy have "bai bearings bathed 1 i 
© 01 ece aluminum skim- 
der vice > cleans Cy lial i 
ing, No discs t 
t out of place, Only one 
— pein bowl We Es 30 ys 
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Solves the Problem af Power 

on the farm Has more power than you need— 
pulls 4 plows through any soil—moves 10 tons 
through mud orsand. Has no wheels to cut the soil 
or pack it Youcan turn it like an automobile and 
AM — less torun than horses. A boy can run it 

No ground too soft for it to crawl over it 
and Dit: its fant load. Weighs only 7,000 lbs. Bear- 
ing surface less than 4 lbs per square inch. Write 
for catalogues THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


— Stanford Ave. Springfield, Ill. 


— GTHEASPINWALL<2— 


The First Successful Potato ial 
and Today the Leader 
Absolutely certain and accurate. 
Only one person needed to oper- 
ateit. Team and driver all thatare 
required. Six Iron Hands drop 

the seed in every hill 
and everyseediscover- 
ed. No changing or ad- 
justing of pickers for different \ 
sizes of seed. Distances of plant- 
ing from nine to'thirty inches or 
more, easily regulated. Corn \ 

Planter Attachment for planting corn, peas Or 
beans, or sowing ensilage; alsoan Attachment 
for putting in commercial fertilizer. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Company 
610 Sabin Street Jackson, Michigan 

























CUTTERS -- PLANTERS -- SPRAYERS -- DIGGERS -- SORTERS 








THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
at. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








FIVE LESSONS FROM EUROPE FOR STOCK FARMERS. 


(1) Have One Breed in Neighborhood; (2) Co-operate in Keeping 


Pure-Bred Males; 


(3) Make Products Suit Market 


Demands; 


(4) Retain the Best Animals; and (5) Preserve All the Manure. 


the columns of The Progressive 

Farmer and find editors and cor- 
respondents emphasizing the impor- 
tance of better farming, more and 
better livestock, good roads, better 
marketing, co-operation, better 
schools, and better homes. It is a 
program to enlist the enthusiastic 
support of every man who has any 
knowledge of agriculture, of country 
life, and the needs of the people of 
this country. 

I was very sorry indeed that Editor 
Poe was not able to so arrange his 
affairs as to accompany our small 
party on our trip of investigation 
through Europe from which I have 
just returned. The trip has simply 
served to make me realize the impor- 
tance of the work that we must do in 
this country in the next few decades. 


L IS always a pleasure to watch 


Importance of Getting More Live- 
stock in the South. 


HILE better farming and co-op- 
erative marketing are among 
the most important things for our 
Southern agriculture, I believe that 
the introduction of livestock is of 
prime importance,—for two reasons. 
1. Because livestock is necessary 
in order to establish in the South 
a permanent, successful agriculture 
that will maintain soil fertility, and 


2. Because the South ought to 
and must produce its own meat sup- 
ply, not only for economic reasons 
but from the broader standpoint of a 
National policy. 


It seems to me that the very fact 
that the livestock industry has not 
been developed in the South makes it 
possible for farmers to do certain 
work that can be done only with 
great difficulty in sections where the 
livestock industry is already well es- 
tablished. For example, I was im- 
pressed while abroad, especiaily on 
the Continent, with the fact that the 
livestock industry has developed in 
Europe in much more logical and def- 
inite way than it has in this country. 
In most any farming community in 
the livestock-raising section of this 
country, you will find not one breed 
but many. This is true not only of 
hogs, but of cattle, horses and sheep. 
In Europe the opposite is true. 
Horses, cattle, sheep and hogs run by 
districts. Every farmer in a district 
will keep the same kind of livestock, 
resulting in a standard product, an 
item of great importance, it seems to 
me, in establishing co-operation. 


Each Neighborhood Should Concen- 
trate on One Breed. 


OR example: While in Denmark 

we visited a farmers’ co-operative 
factory where pigs are slaughtered 
and the meat prepared for the bacon 
market of England. This factory 
was owned by 3,000 farmers, all of 
whom sold their live pigs at this fac- 
tory. Instead of finding Berkshires, 
Poland Chinas, Chester Whites, Du- 
rocs, Tamworths, and other breeds of 
pigs among these farmers, we found 
that every farmer in this society pro- 
duced the same kind of pigs. In fact, 
the vast majority of the farmers of 
Denmark, at least in the Island por- 
tion of that country, produced exactly 
the same kind of pigs. They have 
found that the quickest-maturing, 
most profitable pig is a result of a 
cross between the Danish native sows 
and Yorkshire boars. The result of 
this cross has not only proven best 
for the farmer but it yields the high- 
est quality of bacon for the market, 
and that is best for him also. The 
sows farrow twice each year and are 
remarkably prolific 








Records kept for a number of years 


By Bradford Knapp, Director Farm Demonstration Work, Department of Agriculture. 


show as high an average as from 15 
to 20 pigs raised annually from each 
sow. 

The thrifty pigs mature rapidly 
and are marketed at from six to 
eight months of age and at a weight 
from 198 to 220 pounds live weight. 
Certain farmers in this community 
supply these 3,000 farmers with their 
breeding stock. That is, certain 
farmers devote their time to breeding 
the native Danish hogs, while others 
breed pure Yorkshires. These farms 
are inspected by members of the co- 
operative association and by the Gov- 
ernment experts. The breeding stock 
is sold from them through the so- 
ciety to its membership, and in this 
way the quality and uniformity of the 
stock is maintained. 


Co-operation in Keeping Pure-bred 
Sires, 

LL through Denmark and in other 

European countries, one is im- 
pressed with the fact that cattle are 
uniform in each territory. I do not 
mean to say that every farmer owns 
exactly the same kind of cattle, 
but 90 per cent of the farmers 
in many districts of Europe own 
exactly the same breed and type of 
cows. In the Continental part of 
Denmark, it is the black and white 
Jutland cattle; in the Island portions 
it is the red Danish dairy cow; in the 
Netherlands and northeastern Ger- 
many, it is what they call the Black 
and White Lowland cows,—what we 
in this country call the Holstein. 

I asked the Danish farmers why 
they all raised the same kind of pigs 
and the same kind of cows and they 
invariably said because these were 
the best that they could find, and be- 
cause that was the only way to co- 
operate and have a large product of 
uniform type. Some of them said 
that they had decided to do this in 
their co-operative societies. 

To improve the livestock of the 
South, it is absolutely necessary to 
use pure-bred males. This gives an 
opportunity for co-operative owner- 
ship and use of these males. To do 
this would result, not only in teach- 
ing our farmers how to co-operate, 
but in the cheapest and best way of 
improving the livestock of the South. 
In this way we ought to get a pro- 
duct better adapted to the needs of 
our climate than any breed produced 
originally under very different condi- 
tions. 

We Must Raise What the Market 

Fancies, Not’ What We Fancy. 

WAS also much impressed abroad 

with the fact that the whole ef- 
fort of the farmer over there was to 
raise a high quality of product, par- 
ticularly adapted to the market to 
which he was sending it. 

Our American farmers are not very 
apt to consider the market. We 
raise the things that we fancy our- 
selves, or whatever comes handy, and 
then expect to sell it for what it is 
worth. The foreign co-operative so- 
cieties produce the thing that mar- 
ket wants. The uniformity also 
permits more accurate control and 
more systematic breeding. With 
such a system, some of the farmers 
in a community can be stock breed- 
ers, while the ordinary farmer over 
there doesn’t expect to be a fancy 
breeder of livestock. He gets his 
breeding stock from known and ap- 
proved sources and then pursues a 
known and thoroughly approved and 
efficient method of producing live- 
stock for the market. 

It seems to me we have some 
things to learn along these lines. If 
the Southern farmers would co-oper- 
ate, it would be easier to establish 
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that sort of a system than it would 
be in territory where the farmers 
were already supplied with livestock. 
In such a territory the problem would 
be more difficult. 


A Better Plan for Stock Premiums at 
Fairs. 


NOTHER thought that seems to 

me valuable is their system of 
fostering the livestock industry 
through fairs. In this country our 
county, State and National fairs 
where livestock is shown, offer prizes 
for the best animals of different 
breeds. The purpose of these prizes 
has always been to improve the live~ 
stock of the county, the State and the 
Nation. I have long noticed that the 
very fact that an animal has won the 
chief prize at a State Fair, often re- 
sults in that animal being  pur- 
chased by some wealthy farmer or 
stock breeder outside of the State, 
and therefore the State through 
whose agricultural society the prize 
was offered loses the services of that 
animal. 


In one of the countries that we vis- 
ited, I found that they held an annual 
show at which prizes were offered, 
and the prize was awarded on condi- 
tion that the animal be used in the 
community for five years and the 
prize money was paid in five annual 
installments, conditioned on such 
use, at a fair price. My understand- 
ing from the officials was that in case 
the animal was sold, to be taken out 
of the country, the owner must for- 
feit the prize money. 


In other words, their fair and the 
prizes offered by it were used to help 
develop the livestock of that country 
and they took ample precautions that 
the fact that the animal was the best 
of its breed and had won the prize 
did not deprive the country of the 
great value of its use in improving 
the livestock of that country. 

Could not our fairs make their best 
prizes for pure-bred males depend 
upon the animal’s use in the improve- 
ment of the livestock of the State or 
county offering the prize? I believe 
that the first State or county fair 
that works out a system of this sort 
will be taking a step that will attract 
a great deal of attention and result 
in the development of a better sys- 
tem of prize-giving in our agricul- 
tural fairs. I shall be glad to ccn- 
sult with any officials who may have 
such a step in mind. 


Finally, Better Care of Manure. 


INALLY, I was struck with an- 

other thing regarding animal 
husbandry abroad,—a thing which 
impressed Mr. Poe last year and I 
think impresses everyone,—that is 
their care and preservation of the 
manure. Of course. they ‘have devel- 
oped systems of rotation of crops 


which everybody understands and ev- ° 


erybody practices, but one of their 
greatest assets is their care of barn- 
yard manure. Manure pits, sheds 
and septic tanks for the preservation 
of liquid manure are almost common 
enough to be universal in Denmark. 
In other countries, care, preservation 
and use of barnyard manure was as 
regularly looked after as any other 
thing on the farm. 

If we had the livestock industry 
developed in the South, and our 
farmers took the care of the manure 
that the Danish farmer does, and 
practiced careful, economic farming, 
we would have in the South a coun- 
try as rich agriculturally as any other 
country in the world. 





The American Berkshire Congress 
will hold its annual meeting January 
£0, 21, 22, 1014, at York, Pa, On 
January 22 the Annual Congress 
Auction Sale of Berkshires will be 
held. This meeting of the Berkshire 
Congress is during the meeting dates 
of the Pennsylvania State Breeders’ 
and Agricultural Associations. It 
will be a great week for the breeders 
of Pennsylvania and the Berkshire 
Congress should prove an attractive 
feature. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS) 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C, | 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 

















Lee’s Premier ord, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion egos at 
the International Live Stccek Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at nine oy prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Rerkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisi na, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a dB Every animal 
permanently immune to choler 


The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 














Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to ship, 8 to 10 weeks old, a few pairs 
not related. ery fine herd boar. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Pen 





a 




















Weaned Pigs, Open and Bred Gilts. 





Service Boars Sired by Whiskey and Faith 
No. 129317 Grand Champion at American 
Royal 1913. This Herd has 4 the 
Highest-Class Boars in the State. . . 


JAMES L. TAYLOR, Prop. 


“Red White and Blue” 


“Duroc Swine Farm” 
Olean, Miller County, Missouri 








Ten bred Cherry Red Duroc Gilts and 3 
males from prize winning dam and sire of 
one litter, 9 months old, weighing about 175 
pounds, gr Oss $20.00 each or $37.50 pair. 
Registration papers free. Also 3 fine Jersey 
Heifers $15 and $20 each. One 16 months old, 
will be fresh to pail in the spring. 

















J. E. WIGGINS, ~ Sunbury, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sey Pigs 


all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on h: ind; write quick, they are going 


fast. 'W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 


At special prices for 60 day:. Bred Gilts, 
Bred Sows, Service Boars and ‘Pigs, all ages. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn.,R. F.D.1 














MONTROSE FARM DU ROC-JERSEYS 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Bred sows and Hed Young service boars. High 
baat Low pr 
HN F. ty “ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
notakin. High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


POLAND CHIN 


PPPS 
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“POLAND” CHINA Woes 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLANO Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars. 
CHINAS } Buy mem and win, Also Angus Cattle. 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ll. 





Cherry Red Durocs—-Jersey Heifers | 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 








STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 








Have You Been Waiting for This?—Here It Is. 
BY SOME OF THE BEST BREEDERS IN THE EAST 





A Consignment Sale 





Syracuse, N. Y., December 2-3, 1913 
180—Head Registered Holsteins—i80. Highest Breediag, Greatest Individuality, Tuberculin 
Tested, Personally Inspected. For further information and catalog address 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Company, Liverpool, N. Y. 











| 





POLAND CHINAS, 


la aaa aaa any ~ 


m—978 P Pound Hog 


See What Ovr Mammoth Black Hogs Do 
In The Hands Of Our Customers. 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 

(Signed) J L. GUYER. 

We are selling these pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro. 


‘ JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 











GREENSBORO, N. C. 








CHESTER WHITES. 


LDLISIS SS 


Two 
O.1.C. 
ie” Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 

“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 
It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
country. Gives valuable information about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 
practical book of its kind ever issued, It’s free, 
Send today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 
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STOCK OF THE BEST 
0. 1. CS Pure Bred Snevpinc——— 


3 aged herd boars, service boars, i and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
OWEN BROTHERS, f 
R. No. 2 Bedford City, Va. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR Ss_E 





WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 































Stock Up With 
Jerseys 


s m.. Texas farmer writes: 
“*It looks to me like a good time to 
inferior cattle and stock up with good po nde | 
Jerseys which can handle high-priced feed at 
a profit; and no breed can equal the J ersey for 
long-time economical production of butter-fat, 
a product for which there is alwaysa demand.” 
A lot of farmers are talking this way just now. 
Send for information about the Jersey to 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE 
324 West 23rd Street ne ork 





HOLSTEINS, 


pron 








Ll 
Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


According to figures compiled by the de- 
partment of animal husbandry of Illinois 
University, a cow must produce 4,000 pounds 
of milk and 160 pounds of fat a year to pay 
for feed and labor. Every 1000 pounds above 
this brings a yearly profit of $10. Thus 25,000 
pound cow earns $10 a year, an 8,000 pound 
cow earns $40, but when production reaches 
10,000 pounds the profit is $63. 

Systematic investigation confirms the wis- 
dom of those who have taken up the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets, 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 








HORSES. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
We have a big i. of regis- 
tered and grade 
Percheron teres and the 
best lot of Mammoth jacks 
to be found in Kentucky. 
Also some nice saddle and 
driving mares. Speciat 
prices in car load lots, 
Write or visit our farms. 


COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 
Lexington, Ky. 


-—PACING PROSPECTS 


Brown se born March 13, 1912. 
yt R. Gentry 2.00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.124: she ig full sister to dam of Braden 
Direct 2.01%. Also Colts and Fillies by John 

R. Gentry 2.00%, McEwen 2.184% and Argot 
Hal 2.07!4. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 














Sire 














SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
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KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some spten- 
did saddle mares, geldirgs 
and plantation horses. A 
few beautiful Shetland 
ponies. Large English Black 
pigs and Hampshire hogs. 
Write your wants or visit 
our farms, 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky, 


ETO TRAPP 


Write today for our free Traps” 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 
to increase your catch, and inside facts 
about how to get the most money out of furs. 
Best book for trappers ever published. up- 
% to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
.@, Our confidential information is very valu- 
able and will be sent in ty. monthly 
during the season—it means big money 

w *to trappers. All of the above free tor 
ne asking. Address 


i. ABRAHAM 
7 213 N. MainSt., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 











































TRAPPERS Fon CASH 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskra 
and all other Furs, Hides an 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping ‘Tags. No commission charged. 
a FUR bata re 
Dept. 1 ~ i Mo 


f oe TRAPPER 





f Don’t ship a single fur to an 
until you get our price list. It will proved 
+ that we pay highest prices for fursof S* 
any concern in Ameri 
a Charge No Commission § s 













> ppt 


for FREE relist today nd. £ 
sere wR Pace 


17N. aoe ee ated Louis,M: 








-| Over 5000 Shippers send their 
RAW FURS TO US 


and are pleased with our Grading and Prices. 
Write today for our Quotations and Reports. 


Metropolitan Raw Fur Company, 
161-163 West 25th Street New York City. 


YOUR IDEAS 


' $9,006 offered for certain inven- 
tions. age “How to Obtain a Patent” 
© Invent” sent free. Send 

eal te sketch tor free reportas to patent- 
lity. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
























HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 


ween 








AMWORTEH All ages. English, Cana- 
T dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 9001b. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
8G Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 eae and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Herefords  ¢:thera im the Sout. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


PRR 


ANGUS CATTLE ®°41s 


and HEIFERS 
FOR SALE. Ata bargain. Write me for prices. 


F. B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, 0. 














| MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS | 


d by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- 
pore gy and champion ribbons won by this herd in 
1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich, State fairs. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. Warren Morton, - 


| show ring type. 
Russeliville, Ky. 





| Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars | 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. an ve Lag and none but 
xood individuals offered for sale. 
— ‘WEST VIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ry 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid, 


GU ERNSEYS. 
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WYLDW OOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C. 

For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 

from advanced registry stock. Four young 

bulls ready for service; two hull calves. 


Berkshires—Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 


Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 








CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, » Patent Attys 


Established 16 
960 FP. Street, tort DG 









BALES HAY-— SAWS WOOD 
[GRINDS FEED, PUMPS: WATE® 





60327 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,” by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
| and descriptions of all the leading 
| breeds of farm animals and makes you 
| just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Remember that if what you wish 
to buy is not advertised in The Pro- 
| gressive Farmer, you can often get 
| it by putting a little notice in our 





Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Cottrell Harness 
Is Guaranteed 


For years you have been buying guar- 
anteed goods in preference to those you 
did not know anything about. No matter 
whether plows or harrows, planters or 
Wagons, you felt safest in getting an 
article that the maker was not ashamed 
of. When you buy an article with the 
maker’s name on it, you know that he 1s 
standing behind it. He could not afford 
to put his name on an inferior article, as 
his reputation would suffer. 

We are not ashamed of our harness. 
We place our name on it, and guarantee 
every strap and buckle for one year. We 
could not do this if we did not know our 
product. 


COTTRELL Harness 


fs not afraid of any “hard wear” tests or 
any other test to which you may subjeet 


it. 
COTTRELL Harness 


is made out of the very best leather we 
can get; its put together by men who have 
been working at this trade for years and 
are thoroughly skilled in the handling of 
leather. Every strap is carefully inspected 
before being used to see that it measures 
up to COTTRELL standard. 


COTTRELL Harness 


is for sale by dealers only. You can get 
it in all styles and finish; in collar and 
hames or breast collar. Look for the 
name, COTTRELL, ‘on the buckles. It 
means quality. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for the name of one in your section 
who can. 


Cottrell Saddlery Co. 


Tle Harness People 


Richmond, Va. 

















Six Good Books for Poultrymen 





If you are sameied in pure-bred 
poultry, you simply cannot afford to 
be without the “American Standard 
of Perfection,” the official guide to 
the markings, shape, weight, disqual- 
ifications, etc., of all the recognized 
breeds. The man who doesn’t know 
the Standard doesn’t know poultry 
well enough to pose as a judge or as 
a breeder of high-class fowls. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Farm Poultry,” by Prof. G. C. 
Watson, is a standard book on the 
care and breeding of poultry. It 
will cost $1.35 postpaid. 


Miller Purvis has written a book, 
“Poultry Breeding,” which is full of 
valuable information about poultry. 
It is arranged alphabetically and is 
@ good reference book. Price, $1.50. 


“The Diseases of Poultry,” by Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, formerly Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
should be authcritative and up-to- 
date. One of the very few books on 
this feature of the work we would 
care to recommend. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Then we can supply you with a 
turkey book, ‘“Turkeys—Care and 
Management.” The price is 75 cents, 
and the book is said by the publish- 
ers to be a full outline of the best 
methods of handling turkeys. 

An 80-page book, “Ducks 
Geese,” tells about these fowls, and 
is right up-to-date. Price, 75 cents. 

Send orders to 


and | 








THE POULTRY YARD. 
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THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 


POULTRY FARM. 





I—Why Two Girls Went Into the 


Poultry Business. 


ANY farm women are eager to 
earn money of theirown. Farm- 
ers’ daughters are often driven 
from the farm because no allowance 
is made for their work and they dis- 
like to ask fathers and brothers for 
what they need. It has been my 
privilege to know the inside life of 
many dissatisfied farm women. I am 
sure there would be more content- 
ment and happiness on most farms if 
the wives and daughters were con- 
sidered in planning the enterprises 
of the farm. 


As conditions now exist, as I see 
them here, our country girls must 
either teach or marry. Few, as yet, 
have received training for a profes- 
sion, but, if given a chance, could 
manage any feature of farming as 
well as the farmers’ sons, of whom 
and to whom so much has been said. 
Many girls who go away from the 
farm for employment would prefer to 
stay at home if they could maintain 
themselves in some way. 

I do not claim that poultry keep- 
ing is the one way out for such wo- 
men, but I know it is one way, for I 
have tried it. It is only one of the 
many branches of farming that wo- 
men can take up with pleasure and 
profit. 


Poultry-keeping was not our chos- 
en profession. I suppose we should 
say it was thrust upon us, a kind of 
Hobson’s choice. Six years ago we 
found ourselves in the position that 
many other women occupy. We were 
keeping house for our father and 
brothers for the consideration of our 
bread, with plenty of wood and wa- 
ter as long as we could get them 
ourselves. I suppose it did not oc- 
cur to them that our clothes would 
wear out or that we might need oth- 
er things. I know that we received 
no money or its equivalent for work 
which, if they could have hired at all, 
would have cost them board and a 
good salary besides. It became evi- 
dent that we must “start something” 
or leave the farm. In casting about 
for a place to take hold we found the 
chickens the only thing not preempt- 
ed by the men. 

We began in a small way, with 
very little capital and no encourage- 
ment. But we held on because we 
were “bleeged’’ to and because we 
believed in our ultimate success. 
Now our enterprise has developed 
into a leading feature of the farm 
and our chicken-raising has taken on 
the dignity of a profession. Our 
yearly income amounts to more than 
the average business woman’s salary 
and still we maintain a housekeeping 
establishment for the farm. Of 
course, there are much greater pos- 
sibilities for poultry for women than 
we have developed here. We have 
only. ordinary ability and work under 
some disadvantages. 

I realize that only a few farm wo- 
men would hope or care to go into 
the business so largely, and most of 
them would be satisfied to earn their 
“spending money,’’ and thus spare 
themselves the humiliation of always 
asking pa or somebody else. 

To begin a modest business of this 
kind no expensive equipment is nec- 
essary or desirable. Any farmer 
would find it a good investment to 
give the money and labor necessary 
to launch the enterprise. 

Nice poultry, well kept, would en- 
hance the value of any farm. I am 
sure there is nothing that looks more 
like ‘‘prosperity”’ than a flock of hap- 
py hens, and to have chickens ‘‘frying 
size’ ’is the same as gold in the pock- 
et of the thrifty owner, be it man, 
woman, girl or boy. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Another time I shall give a detail- 


ed account of the equipment I would 
choose for the farmer’s wife or 
daughter. 


MISS MARY WALKER. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 





Good Care Will Bring the Eggs. 

| pera winter I kept a flock of 30 

hens. They laid well all winter. 
Besides furnishing eggs for family use 
they supplied all the groceries and 
many other things for a family of 
five. They had free range of the 
farm, so could get sufficient green 
feed, and I fed them corn and wheat; 
a little corn at noon and more at 
night, about a quart at night. In the 
morning I scattered about a quart of 
wheat in the litter on feed-barn floor, 
so as to give them work to do. Later 
on I gave them all the table scraps 
and left-over food from supper and | 
breakfast, which they seemed to rei- 
ish more than anything I can feed 
them. Some days I feed dry bran at 
noon together with table scraps and 
a little corn, and other days would 
feed a wet mash of bran and corn 
meal. Would always try to give 
them a variety. I keep water-slaked 
lime which has hardened on the out- 
side and is soft and moist inside 
where they can get it all the time and 
they eat a great deal of it. 


MRS. W. H. BROWNE. 
Madison, N. C. 





The first of January, 1913, I began 
keeping account of all eggs and sold 
172 dozen before the first of May. 
Did not keep aecount of the number 
consumed by the family. My chick- 
ens are badly mixed. Had about 70 





hens. I fed them corn as a grain 
feed and they had the run of a patch 
of Dwarf Essex rape, which they did 
not entirely eat down all winter. This 
year I had 66 pullets hatched out ‘in 
February and March. Sold off most 
of my oldest hens, will have this win- 
ter about 90 hens and have enough 
rape up to last them through winter. 
Have built a new and better hen- 
house. Have no 


ture to have nothing but White Or- 





pingtons and Reds.—J. M. Clarke, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Feed little chickens little at a} 
time, but often. All their grain 


should be in litter. 
them is cut clover or alfalfa. The 
litter should be six to eight inches 
deep. Their mash should never be 
sloppy. Skimmilk, clabber or cot- 
tage cheese should be given liberally, 
—green stuff of some kind, all they 
will take, chopped onion tops or on- 
ions and lettuce if available, are es- 
pecially good. Grit they must have 
from the first, both fine ground, mix- 
ed with their mash, and coarser in 
small hopper, to be taken at will. 


The same hopper should also have | 


granulated charcoal. It helps great- 
ly to relieve or prevent souring in 
crop. Be. J. R. 





With the season for the poultry | 
shows so near at hand it is very no- 
ticeable how these are to be increas- 
ed in the South this winter. This 
section has many advantages for the 
raising of fine poultry, as is greatly 
emphasized by these annual exhibi- 
tions. Those who are raising stand- 
ard birds should lend a helping hand 
by having their birds on exhibition. 
Those who contemplate putting in 
new stock will do well to keep an eye 
on the winnings at these shows. 





Don’t fail to read the first install- | 


ment of “The Jucklins”’ in this 


week’s paper. You will hear of your | 


neighbors enjoying it later, and you | 
should begin with the beginning. Get 
some member of the family to read 
the chapters aloud each week as they 
come out. 


roosters except | 
pure-breds and hope in the near fu- | 


A good form for | 
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|S. C. White Orpingtons 


Pens Mated for Grand Show and 
Utility Birds. 
EGGS: $1.00, $2.50, $5.00 


Write for mating list and winnings. 


ROGERS POULTRY FARM, Pachuta, - Miss. 








S. C. Buff Orpingtons and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys. 323.5," 4! 


in 
the state, also Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, very 
large, of splendid shape and fine plu No 

special half price season, but always a low price 
for quality, on just what you need and when you 
need it. Buy now! 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. €. 
EGGS $2.00_PER SITTING OF 13 














B. P. Rocks, Houdans. 


C. I. Games and S. C. 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. 


der, ’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and . thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Unele Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C€. 


COC KERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 


Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 


horns. 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


rahmas 
fee e Pekin 
Send for fol- 

















S. C. White Leghorns, 6. C. Rods, White Rocks 


wirmers of the blue. Hens, pullets, cockerels, and 
cocks for sale—§1 to $10 each. Baby chix a specialty. 
Utility $10 per 100. Book your orders in time. Write 
your wants. Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N.C. 


White Leghorn | Pullets 
"3 Stra 
50 White Leghorn Pallets, at $1.00 Each, 
Breeder of High Class — Leghorns. 
T. W. SECREST, Van Wyck, sc 




















GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











Albashire, 





White Ply h Rocks.} 
Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 





Every Poultry Breeder 
Needs The Standard. 





If you are really breeding poultry— 
that is if you keep pure-bred fowls and 
seli them or their eggs to others who 
wish to raise pure-breds—it is your duty 
to know the ‘“standard,’’ to be able to 
| tell when a bird is ‘“‘up to the notch,” 
or to point out why he is not. 


The man who does not know the 
‘‘American Standard of Perfection” 
does not know poultry, that’s all. 


No breeder, large or small, can afford 





to be without it; for it is the final au- 
thority on all questions of weight, shape, 
color, markings, etc. 


OUR OFFER. 


If you will send us only $2 for three 
new yearly subscriptions, or one new 
three-year subscription—not your own 
—we will send you a copy of the latest 

| edition of the Standard of Perfection. 


Remember, 
| must be NEW. 
If you wish to buy the book, we can 


supply it at the regular price, $1.60, 
postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


the subscriptions 





| IT COSTS $2 


| We mean “Types and Breeds of Farm 
| Animals,” by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
| breeds of farm animals and — you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








GARDEN PEAS AND PEANUTS. 


Mr. Pinner Replies to Inquiries About 
His Method of Handling These 
Crops, 


FIND both peas and peanuts prof- 

itable, but would not advise be- 
ginners to plant too largely of @#ther 
as their lands might not be suitable. 
Peas, of the extra early varieties, 
thrive best in moderately rich sandy 
loam and peanuts will do well on the 
provided it is underlaid with a 
clay subsoil. The later varieties of 
peas may be planted in heavier soils. 
The extra early peas are the only 
kinds that I find profitable, as I can 
get labor to pick them before cotton 
and corn are ready to chop, but could 
not get any picked later. 

Now as to the culture of peas: 
First, the land should be well broken 
avd prepared, and in this climate, 
eastern North Carolina, it should be 
done in December. The rows should 
be about three feet apart. I use a 
5-6-7 fertilizer, about 500 pounds to 
the acre, drilled. This is covered with 
a harrow and the peas drilled in a 
wide furrow scattered in a track six 
or seven inches wide and covered 
about two inches deep. 


same, 


As soon as the peas are up two or 
three inches high they should be 
worked either with two-horse culti- 
yator or harrow. If it is desired to 
cultivate with one horse, of course a 
harrow or cultivator will have to be 
run on each side, but care should be 
taken not to cover or tear up any 
peas as they are very tender. One or 
two workings will be sufficient. If 
they are planted from the first to the 
tenth of January, they should begin 
blooming about the middle to last of 
March according to mildness or sev- 
erity of the winter. 

I began picking neas April 15 this 
year. As soon as tue peas are about 
half grown in the hulls, picking 
should begin, as the earlier they can 
be shipped the better the _ price, 
which usually starts about $3.50 per 
half barrel basket. 


"Do not have any flat hulls picked, 
that is, those in which the peas are 
not at least half grown, nor should 
any that are too old, beginning to 
turn white, be picked. I use half- 
barrel baskets, and pay 25 cents per 
basket for picking The baskets in- 
cluding covers and fasteners should 
not cost over ten cents each. 


The extra earlies are known by 
various names, but any seedsman 
will know what is wanted if ‘“‘Alas- 
ka’”’ is ordered. I sometimes have 70 
people picking peas at a time, and to 
simplify keeping accounts, I give 
each picker a blank card and a ten 
quart pail or peck basket, and every 
time a measure of peas is delivered 
I punch the card with ticket punch, 
which is all the bookkeeping I have 
to do. For each hole in the card I 
pay a nickel. 

For those who are not convenient 
to the telegraph, I would advise ship- 
ping to New York, as it is the best 
market when you have to guess. 

Frost will not hurt the early 
until they begin to bloom. The later 
varieties are not so hardy and should 
not be planted until the danger of 
frost is over. 

The vines when cured make splen- 
did hay for cattle, but if fed to 
horses should be given very spar- 
ingly. 

As my land 
loam, I plant 
peanuts. The 
on heavier soils. 

After cutting off my peavines, I 
disk the land and harrow it thor- 
Oughly and if I have time to let it 
Stand a week or two I harrow it 
again before planting peanuts. 

I do not like to plant them before 
the first of June. As soon as they 
begin to break through the ground, 
G&tart the weeder, and keep it up till 


peas 


is mostly a high sandy 
the Virginia running 
Spanish do very well 


the plants get too large for it, then 
use a cultivator or harrow of 
sort to keep the surface stirred 
to prevent grass from coming. If 
grass does come, then you will have 
need for “the man with the hoe.” 
Peanuts of the running 
should be planted about 12 
apart and one inch deep. 
ish peanut may be planted as close 
as four or five inches and the rows 
should not be over two feet apart. 
Under my peanuts I used 500 pounds 
to the acre of a mixture of 1,200 
pounds of kainit and 
acid phosphate. About the first of 
August we top-dress the peanuts with 
400 pounds per acre of land plaster. 
J. R. PINNER. 


and 


variety 
inches 
The Span- 


Columbia, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.— 
advise readers who are 
with the growing and 


We 
unfamiliar 


some | 


$00 pounds of | 


would 


marketing of 


truck crops to go very slowly indeed | 


with the growing of peas for the 
Northern markets. Especially should 
they learn everything they can about 
marketing and markets before risk- 
ing much in the business. 

The fertilizers Mr. Pinner 
mends are all right for the Atlantic 
Coast country, 
territory the percentages of potash 
can be greatly reduced. 





The Mountains the Place for Apples. 


OUTH of the Blue Ridge Moun- | 


tains here in North Carolina, we 
can never do as well for apples as can 
be done on the mountains or near 
them. 
convenient that thousands of families 


Transportation has become so | 


recom- | Jj 


but elsewhere in our | 





(even at a long distance from the | 


mountains) could own family 
chards at the mountains. 


or- 
Such en- 


terprises would be convenient and | 


would prove a luxury. 
say, 
and will do as 
mountains,” 
and can’t be. We lack the climate 
and lack the soil. The people ‘‘down 
east’’ suppose that we who live 25 or 


Numbers will 


“This is a great apple country | 
well as that of the | 
but this is not the case | 


30 miles from the Blue Ridge are do- | 


ing well for winter apples, but our 


winter apple orchards do not pay us. | 


There must be a change and the | 
sooner we learn the fact the better. | 


If men would plant apple orchards 
for profit, they should go to the 
mountains and find the climate and 
the soil. We hate to give up the old 
popular idea that we can successfully 
cultivate orchards for winter apples, 
but we had better receive the fact 
and “hike’’ to the mountains. 


Of course, we can do well with 


summer apples, and by close care and | 
cultivation we have some winter ap- | 
ples, but they fall mainly in Septem- | 


ber. It pays to have only a few 
trees near our houses. Winter ap- 
ples are not plentiful enough even on 
the mountains. A community, even 
hundreds of miles from the moun- 
tains, could own a paying orchard at 
the mountains. W. F. GRABS. 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Apple Growing No Get-Rich-Quick 
Scheme. 


I AM sorry to say that a great many 
of the orchards that 
planted in northeast Georgia and in 
other sections of the Piedmont reg- 
ion, will probably never come into 
bearing as the owners do not seem to 
know much about the apple business 
and are not willing to wait until the 
trees come into full bearing. 
idea seems to be that after the fifth 
year the orchard should be self-sup- 
porting and as a matter of fact, I do 
not believe they will be self-support- 
ing until after the eighth year, and 
frequently not until the tenth. This, 
of course, will vary with the varieties 
planted and the general care given 
the orchard. Cc. C. NEWMAN. 
South Carolina Experiment Station. 


Their | 


are being | 


( Trees, 





Shrubs, R 


yi new Catalogue Free 


ou Hs has been made up for the man who wants to 

know where he can get dependable Ornamental 
7: toses and Fruits at moderate prices. 
We sell direct to you---NO AGENTS to put on big prices. 


Southern-Grown Roses—Two Years Old— 
Ready to Bloom for You Next Summer 
We have a splendid lot of Roses, select 


for planting out this season 
the old kinds—get the catalogue today, 


Howard Nursery Co., 


varieties, grown specially 
so ne new sorts and some of 
it tells all about them. 


Stovall, N. C. 


We have 


Box 
106 











Long before a other kind beg 
heavily at three years old. 
bred cross bh awedt ear 
frost to make a full crop. 


By Net 

Corner the Ne 
The Market 

PAYS 315 ATREE 


th Carolina hills. Catalo 





NEVA-MYSS, Earliest of ALL Peaches 


Fetches Big Prices By ae in May. 
ins to ! 

NEVER MISSES A CROP, FRUIT 
iy ripener and lete persistent bloomer, 


Save Haif the Cost and Double Your Crop 
Fruit Trees and all kinds of Nursery stock direct fr« 
N 2 gue telling how to plant e 
CONTINENTAL PLANT co., 104 


One of the Largest Mail Order Farscrian in America, 


turn. La sep red, delicious. Fruits freely at two, 
NINE YEARS. It is a carefully 


Enough blooms always escape 


ar hatgg ict peown Nursery region, 
erything 


" R. Street, 'KITTRELL, N. C. 











Cabbage Plants for Sale 


We grow fine stocky 
Southern Railroad, can 


lants and, being on main line of 
eliver quickly and at a low rate. 


We guarantee every shipment and send cultural directions 
if desired. Early Jersey, Charleston and Flat Dutch. 
Price: $1 per 1,000; on lots of 5 to 10,000 rine for prices. 


’ Special Prices to Union Ager 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 











This building looks bare and uninviting 


Make Your Plans Now For 
Planting Trees and Shrubs 


It does not take a big house or a great es- 
tate to make a pretty home. All that you 
need is a clean, well-kept yard, with shade 
trees in front, mass the shrubs at the sides, 
avoid straight lines, and keep the center 
open—these are simple rules but they make 
the pretty home. 


Let Our Catalogue Help You With 
Your Planting Plans 


We tell you the simplest rules for laying 
out the yard, show by many pictures how 
the place will look after planting, tell you 
what trees, shrubs and roses are suited, to 
various lozations. 

We have made it a book that is a real help 
to anyone who wants to have a better home. 
Write fora copy today, and tell us about 
what trees you think you may need. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 




















‘ : 4 ve’ x _ 
Early Plums for sls 
Northern markets demand more early Plums. 


The Excelsior, McRae and Terrell are three 
that are making big profits for Gulf States 


growers. You will succeed with these if you 
plant Taber’s trees, guaranteed true to name. 

Our New Catalogue tells all about these and 
other plums. Also best varieties of other fruits 
and plants forthe South—Peaches, Persimmons, 

ecans, Figs, Grapes, Citrus Fruits, Roses and 
Ornamentals. A copy free to you if you write. 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














Pecan Trees 


| We have studied carefully the Pecan industry in | 


| Vi irginia and Carolinas for several years and are 


growing, under northern condi ions, varieties 


| especially adapted to these and other states in 


| 


the northern area of the Pecan belt. 
Our Booklet, “Nut Trees,” free upon request. Write us. 
Arrewfield Nurseries, Box P, Petersburg, Va. 
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| on the farm as knowing how 


| great Many 


| A Farmers Garven 


Huang rca aa 
fs agp | his wife to prs her ee in busy times. Saves 
wor worry, saves buying so much meat. ‘gives 
better satisfaction tothe help. A good garden will be 
— impossible in * okt busy life without proper 

. They cost litte and save much hard work. 


IRON AG WHEEL HOES 


Lae 4 AND DRILLS 


rrow, etc., betterthan you 
can with old- faoktous eae and ten times quicker. 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 
to 812. One combined tool will do all of the 
ie 3 Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet, “Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Farm 
and Garden News’ 


; AAV BATEMAN M’F'G CO, 
Bey d qustiouat J 
De a 








If you want a cheap 

NO MORE ie safe method ‘for 
eepin 

RABBITS eine RERS ator 
your orchard, o.. your trees with ‘‘SuL- 
FociDE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound, Easy to prepare and apply 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Sut- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, “‘SuLFocrpg,Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.”’ Ad. 
dress B.G, Pratt Co.,so Church St.,N,Y, 


| Southern Brokerage Co , Agents, Fort Valley, GB 








> 
f Is a regular gold mine to those who 
use seed from Hawkins’ Wonderful 
Cotton. Heaviest yields per acre. 
Earliest maturity. Resistant to 
= weevil. No failures. No disap- 
pointments. Address, 
TON B. W. HAWKINS, - Nona, Ga. 
for history and a descriptive circu- 
—see lar and price of seed. It’s Free. 




















Running an Engine. 


Ten or 15 years ago almost no one 
engineer knew anything about 
engine. Now, the 
and keep it 


but an 
running an 
ability to start an engine 
running is almost as necessary 
to milk a cow, 
has an engine, 
not are in the 
studying, thinking and de- 
fall and winter will see @ 
engines purchased by farmers, 

Permit us to make a suggestion. Before 
deciding, watch the The 
Progressive Farmer; get all the information 
possible, and then choose the that 
seems best adapted to your needs, regardless 
of price, 


farmer 
of those 
market—looking, 
ciding. This 


Almost every 
and many 


now 
who have 


advertisements in 


engine 














“J Want What I Want, 
When I Want It!’ 


Is this your trouble? If you don’t see 
what you want advertised in our paper, 
write us a letter, inclose a two-cent 
stamp for reply, and we will tell 
where to get it. Read all ads carefully 
before writing us. 


you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

















Good for 
Children 


Nothing is quite 
so good on a bis- | 
cuit, or a muffin, 

or a plate of 
steaming hot 
batter cakes as 
Velva, the — syrup with the finest 

of flavors. It’s fine for children. They 
need sweets and you can’t beat 


Velva 


for taste and quality. There never was any others 

that could start with Velva for flavor. It’s just erent. 

Get it from your grocer in cans with the red or green 

label. Red Label Velva is pure ribbon cane syrup with 

the flavor modified by the addition of corn syrup— 
fine _for eating, baking or candy 
making. Green Label Velva is.pure 
ribbon cane syrup—nothing added 
nor taken away. It’s made on the 
plantations and canned by us under 
sanitary conditions. 


Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 
New Orleans 


This Mill Will Save You Money 


Save for you the money you pay for custom work—save money in first cost and in upkeep and 
operating expenses. The Williams Mill will do that and more—it will do better work than you can 
get with any other mill—your meal will be finer, more even and cleaner 

guarantee that it will act as we represent, er your money will be retunded. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL 


is built with best material obtainable. Frameis of selected heart pine, rigidly 
bolted together. Finest selected pebble stone grit buhrs. atented device 
prevents bubrs running together when mill is empty. Grain is cleaned by 
a fan before being delivered to buhrs. Special spring arrangement 
prevents foreign substances injuring buhrs. Special oil trap insures 
clean meal. This mill is built to do the best of work—to do lots of it 
and doit year in and year out. It is a mill that isa paying invest- 
ment from the day you start touseit. Remember your money will 

e refunded should the mill tail to grind as we represent. Ask 
your dealer about the Williams, or write for illustrated catalog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO. "8 RONDA,N.C, 





€ give an iron-clad 








COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
neednocom ent. Bu_ tis not so well k:own that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
pas hes recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two’ ounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 











FAMOUS 
STEEL 


McKay’s Bearing Stalk Cutter 


A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and power-ul 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent yt running and longer 
“life”? for the machine. Cuts corn 
and coiton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 





Roller 




















All Steel, Triple 
Power Stump Puller 


Biggest stump pulled in five minutes or 





IF YOU HAVH ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOu 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


TO ADVERTISE ry 
IT WILL PAY YOU BR. | 


i 


| hood. 


| Progressive 


| tions were, 
| Union paid a young man $1.50 a day 
| to visit the 58 families in the school 
, district. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors: 





{ J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DASBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, 


Executive C N 





i Farmers’ Union. 








HOW A LOCAL TOOK THE CEN- 
SUS OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


The First Thing to Do Is To Really 
Know What Conditions Are and 
Then Set Out to Remedy Them. 


HE first thing a doctor does when 

he comes to see you is to diagnose 
your case. He must find out. what 
your symptoms are, just exactly in 
what respects you are diseased and 
just exactly to what extent,—before 
he can treat you properly. 

It’s the same way with a neighbor- 
If you_want to better your 
community, the first thing to do is to 
find out just exactly in what respects 


it needs betterment. 


This was the view taken by the Ca- 
tawba County folks,- ones who had 


| that delightful ‘‘Harvest Home Day”’ 


program described in The 
Farmer. Questions 
were framed to ascertain what condi- 


and the local Farmers’ 


recently 


It took him only three days 
to do the job, or at a cost of only 
$4.50 the people knew conditions in 
their own neighborhood better than 
they ever had before. Here are the 


| questions and answers. 


District Census of Fifty-Eight Families. 


. Are any or all members of your family 
members of any church? 

Answer: Yes, 54: no, 4. 

2. Do you attend regularly? 
Answer: Yes, 45; no, 13. 
3. Do the children attend Sunday school? 
Answer: Yes, 43; no, 15. 
4, Have you ever been visited by minister? 
Answer: Yes, 58; no, 0. 
Have you ever been visited 


by church 


| members? 


Answer: Yes, 58: no, 0. 
5. Have you a Bible? 
Answer: Yes, 56; no, 2. 
6. De you take a church paper? 
Answer: Yes, 21; no, 37. 

7. Do you take @ county paper? 

Answer: Yes, 47; no, 

8. Do you take a farm paper? 

Answer: Yes, 45; no, 13. 

9. Do you take a@ woman’s paper? 

Answer: Yes, 28; no, 30. 

10. De you take a child’s paper? 

Answer: Yes, 0: no. 58. 

11. De you take a mother’s magazine? 

Answer: Yes, 6; no, 52. 

12. Do you take any other paper? 

Answer: Yes, 24; n 

8. Do you get the 

Answer: Yes, 32; no, 24. 

14. Do you attend the Farmers’ Institute? 

Answer: Yes, 28: no, 30. 

15. Does your wife attend the Woman's 
Tristitute ? 

Answer: Yes, 22; no, 36. 

16. Did you visit your school last 

Answer: Yes, 8: no, 50. 

17. Do you examine the children’s school 
books? 

Answer: Yes, 33: n 

18. Do you help 
home? 

Answer: Yes, 31; no, he 

19. Do you provide individual drinking 
cups for your children at school” 

Answer: Yes, 52: no, 6. 

Do your children 


0, 34. 
farm bulletins? 


term ? 


o, 25. 
the children study at 


°o”7 


read the library 


Yes, 52; no, 6. 
Do you read any? 
Yes, 46; no, 12. 

you had any of your children 
examined for physical defects? 
Answer: Yes, 29; no, 58. (Half of children 
examined for hookworm.) 

Any children dead? 

Answer: j 8 

24, How many in district? 

Answer: 1065. 

25. Died of what disease? 

Answer: Six infants: eight, diphtheria; 
three, pneumonia; two, croup; one, shot; one, 
spasms; others, don’t know. 

26. Any bottle-fed 

er: Yes,- 18, 
Doe you use patent medicines? 
rs Yea, 14; no, 44. 
Is your house screened? 
Yes, 19; no, 39. 
often do you clean your well? 

Answer: From one week four 
Average, one year. 

30. How r do you carry 

Answer: wells perch one, 
in house; others, from four yards 
yards, 


31. 


“0. 


Yes, 38. 


children ? 


re 
How 
to years, 
your water? 
on 


to 2606 


Do vou sles 
and winter? 
Answer: 58 in summer: 16 the 

Do you believe in fre 
iswer: Yes, 57: 
What siz 
From 


Pp with windows open sum- 


quent hathin 
don't know 
biscuits @o vou bake 
to three inches in 


one, 
° 


one di- 
What size loaves do you bak« 

Answer: From 8x5 to 6x7 

35 Do you keep a good supply of stove- 

wood? 

Answer: Yes, 26: no, 32. 
36 Who chops the wood? 
Answer: Men, 15 

ily, 27 
3 


boys, 12; whole 
37. Have you a@ washing machine? 
Answer: Yes, 10; no, 48. 
88. Do you believe in 
tail in’ cattle? 
Answer: Yes, 25: no. 35 
39. Do you use patent stock food? 


holiow horr 


Answer: Yes, 
10. Doe 
moon? 
Answer: 
41. Do 
zation? 
Answer: Yes, 19; 
2. Does your 


a 
tarm 


no, 42. 
you by the signs of the 


Yes, 4; 
you 


no, 
belong 


54, 
to a farmers’ organi- 
no, 
wife 


39. 


belong to &@ woman's 


club? 
Answer: Yes, 17; no, 41. 
43. Does your boy belong to a Corn Club? 
Answer: res, 0; no, 58. 
44. Does your girl belong 
Club? 
Answer: 
45. 
week? 
Answer: Yes, 7; no, 51. 
46. Has the County Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture visited you? 
ves. 73. ne; &i. 
you invited him? 
ye 7; Ho, 61. 
kind of roads do you have to 


to a Tomato 


Yes, 4; 
Do you 


no, 
clean 


54. 


your stables once a 


What 
your home. 

Answer: Good, 28; bad, 30. 

In comenting on this matter Mr. 
John W. Robinson, President of the 
Local Union who took this census 
writes as folows: 

The census was taken for the pur- 
pose of finding out the true condi- 
tion of our district, so that we might 
know where to work in making it 
better. There are 58 families and 
105 children of school age. 

Question No. 1. We realize if we 
take the churches out of the country 
that agriculture would be worth 
nothing. We wonder how long these 
four men would want to live here 
under those conditions? 

No. 2. Now we find 13 families who 
do not attend regularly. If we do 
not attend we are not getting our 
share of the gospel and not worthy of 
being called church members. 

No. 3. And we find 15 families who 
do not send their children to Sunday 
school—These children are loafing 
over the neighborhood and _ unless 
this is changed, they will never be- 
come good citizens. 

No. 4. We find ‘tat minister and 
church members are trying to do 
their duty in asking the people to at- 
tend. How often we ask people to 
go to a show and how seldom to 
church. 

No. 5. Think of two families in the 
district without the sign of the Bible. 

No. 7. Eleven are without a county 
paper. wo you realize how large 
their world is, only about five miles 
around—the gossip they hear from 
their neighbors. 

No. 9. Thirty 
paper—women 
and work, 
women live. 

No. 13. Twenty-four who will not 
go to the trouble of writing for the 
bulletins on their farm work when 
they are absolutely free for the ask- 
ing. 

No. 14. Thirty, more than half, do 
not attend the institutes when the 
State is spending $35 or $40 for each 
day’s institute. Is it the fault of the 
peeple or the institute? 

No. 16. Fifty were not interested 
enough to visit the school last year 
and encourage teacher and pupils. 

No. 17. Twenty-five do not care 
what the children study. No wonder 
that agriculture is not taught in our 
schools. 

No. 18. Twenty-seven do not ever 
help the children study at home. 
They don’t care. This is sad. 

No. 22. We’re behind the times in 
this. You often see the child whom 
all people call a “dummy,” can’t keep 
up with his class. Now this is often 
caused by some physical defect—his 
eyes, or ears, perhaps, or adenoids, 
ete. Medical attention might change 
the “dummy” into gne of our bright- 
est and most helpful citizens. 

No. 23. Thirty-eight children dead, 
105 living. Nearly one-third dead. 

No. 27. A small per cent, I’m glad 
to see, is using the fake medicines, 
which is the greatest menace to our 
country people, and this per cent cer- 
tainly does not read The Progressive 
Farmer. But still our county papers 
are advertising it. 

No. 30. One family carries water at 


without a woman’s 
only stay at home 
ignorant of how other 
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TARIFF CHANGES OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. | 


SCHEDULE G. 
Agricultural Products and Provisions. 





Article, 


| Old Rate. 


| New Rate. 


Inc. or Dec, 





3utter and its substitutes 
Cheese and its substitutes 


Prepared beans and peas 
Mushrooms 

Vegetables, cut or pickled 
Pickles and sauces 

Cider 

Frozen eggs 

Liquid eggs 

Other eggs 

Dried eggs 

Yolk of eggs 


green 
BpHt peas......ccccccccees . 
Peas in cartons 
Plum and cherry seedlings 
Pear and apple seedlings 
Nursery stock 
Mushroom spawn 
Spinach seed 
Beet seed 
Radish and turnip seed 
Cabbage and kale seed 
Eggplant and pepper seed 
Other seeds 
Straw 
Cabbages 
Other natural vegetables 
Apples, peaches, pears 
Potatoes from countries imposing 

duties on American potatoes 
Quinces, cherries, plums 
Berries, in natural state 
Cranberries 
Pine apples in own juice 
Evaporated fruits 
Currants... 
Figs 
Prunes 
Dates «0 
Bottled olives 
Olives, over 5 gallonS.......cseeeeees 
Raisins and dried grapes 
Grapes in packages 
Lemons 
Limes 
Oranges 


Grapefruit, shaddocks and pomeloes . 


Grapefruit and pomeloes from Cuba 
Orange or lemon peel 


6G pound 

6c pound 
45c¢ bushel 
25 percent 
2%e pound 
2%ec pound 
40 percent 
40 percent 
5¢ gallon 
New 

New 

5e@ dozen 
15¢ pound 
25¢ pound 
$4 ton 

20¢ gallon 
1c pound 
40¢ bushel 
25c bushel 
45¢ bushel 
le pound 

$1 per M 

$2 per M 
24.12per cent 
1c pound 

1c pound 

4e pound 

4c pound 

8e¢ pound 
20c pound 
29.94 percent 
$1.50 ton 
26.21 percent 
24.57 per cent 
25¢ bushel 


25¢e bushel 
25¢ bushel 

le quart 

25 per cent 
25 per cent 
2c pound 

2c pound 
2%ec pound 
20 pound 

le pound 

25¢ gallon 
15¢ gallon 
2%c pound 
25ce cubie foot 
64.85 per cent 
85.42 per cent 
70 per cent 
38.45 per cent 
51.32 per cent 
2c pound 


2%ec pound 
20 per cent 
25¢ bushel 
5 per cent 
le pound 
2%a pound 
25 per cent 
25 per cent 
2c gallon 
20c pound 
> pound 
Free 
10c pound 
10¢ pound 
$2 ton 
10c gallon 
1c pound 
20c bushel 
10c bushel 
20c bushel 
1-8¢c pound 
$1 per M 
$1 per M 
15 per cent 
leo pound 
ie pound 
3c pound 
3c pound 
6c pound 
10c pound 
5e pound 
50c ton 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 
10c bushel 


10 per cent 
10c bushel 
we quart 

10 per cent 
20 per cent 
le pound 
1l%ec pound 
2c pound 

le pound 

1c pound 

15¢ gallon 
15¢c gallon 

2c poun@g 

25¢ cubic ft. 
24.03 per cent 
42.86 per cent 
40.08 per cent 
20 per cent 
27.78 per cent 
1c pound 


—3'i%,¢ pound 
—11.79 per cent 
—20c bushel 
—20 per cent 
—i'%e pound 
None 

—15 per cent 
—15 per cent 
—3c gallon 
(A) 

(A) 

—5e dozen 
—5e pound 
—l15c pound 
— $2 ton 

—10c gallon 
None 

20c bushel 
—1i15c bushel 
—25c bushel 
—2-8c pound 
None 

—$1 per M 
—9.12 per cent 
None 

None 

—ic pound 
—lc pound 
—2c pound 
—10c pound 
—14.32 per cent 
—$1 ton 
—11.21 per cent 
—9.57 per cent 
—ti5ec bushel 


—37.87 per cent 
—15c¢ bushel 
—'%c quart 
—15 per cent 
—5 per cent 
—lc pound 
>c pound 
—%c pound 
—1 pound 
None 
—l0c gallon 
None 
—1,0 pound 
None 
—40.82 per cent 
—42.56 per cent 
9.92 per cent 
—18.45 per cent 
—23.54 per cent 
—lic pound 
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Your Grandfather Read It 
Your Father Read It 
Are YOU Reading It? 


An old man can never be made young A worn-out reaper is fit 
only forthe junk heap. A horse that is past usefulness must be retired. 

But an old farm can be made new! 

The owner of a hurdred-acre farm was beating all his neighbors 
in crops, yet his business was a fizzle. 

It looked as if he’d have to quit the game to make a living. But 
he told his troubles to a farm-management expert. —The expert got 
busy and made that farm over from pasture to corncrib. He moved 
fences, started rotations—did just the things an expert replanning a 
factory would do. 
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And when he was done the deficit had been turned into a profit. 


For several years the Department of Agriculture, through its field 
agents, has been experimenting with various farms, with the owners’ 
coéperation, along the lines of system and efficiency. We are able 
to publish the results in a series of four articles, of which this is the 
first, under the title, O/d Farms Made New. They tell how to replan 
a farm for economy in time and labor. 





Cocoanut meat or copra 
Citron 

Pineapples, not in bulk 
Pineapples in bulk 
Bananas 

Almonds, shelled 
Almonds, not shelled 
Filberts, shelled 
Filberts, not shelled 
Walnuts, shelled 
Walnuts, not shelled.. 
Peanuts, unshelled 
Shelled peanuts 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Venison and game 
Live poultry .. 
Preserved poult 





2c pound 
4a pound 
80 cubic foot 
$8 per M 


60 pound 
4¢ pound 
50 pound 
50 pound 
5c pound 
3c pound 
%oe pound 
1c pound 


1c pound 
1%ca pound 
3c pound 
5c pound 


2c pound 
2c pound 
6c cubic ft. 
$5 per M 
Free 

4c pound 
8c pound 
4c pound 
4c pound 
4c pound 
2¢ pound 
%c pound 
%c pound 
1a pound 
1a pound 
1c pound 
1%c pound 
le pound 
2c pound 


—2ec cubic ft. 
—$3 per M 


—2c pound 

—lc pound 

—le pound 

—le pound 

—lc pound 

—le pound 

—tIe pound 
—%4c pound 
+1e¢ pound 

+1e pound 

None 

None 

—2c pound 

—3c pound 











FREE LIST. 





Article 


Old Rate, 


New Rate, Decrease, 





Agricultural implements, plows, har- 
rows, harvesters, reapers, thresh- 
ing machines, wagons, carts, cot- 
ton gins 

Eggs, of poultry 


Seeds: Cardamon, 
ander, cotton, 
flower, clover, 
mustard, rape 
seedlings 
Celery seed 


cauliflower, 
cummin, 
grass, 
seed; 


cori- 
fennel, 
hempseed, 

evergreen 
Free 





15 per cent 
5c dozen 5e dozen 
Potatoes 25¢ bushel 


10¢ pound 


—15 per cent 


—25c bushel 


Free 


Free 


None 
—l10c pound 











Note—Bananas were already on the free 


list and they remain so. 





least a mile per day, usually with two 
buckets. Figure the time and energy 
lost in a lifetime. 

No. 34. Only ten families like the 
pure, fresh air in winter and are not 
afraid of the dark air. 

No. 35. Sorry to see only 26 with 
@ good supply. The other 32 men 
should have a short supply of cooked 
food. 

No. 86. I see 27 report the whole 
family as chopping now. This 
means the women I suppose, which is 
a disgrace to any family where the 
man is able to chop 

No. 37. Forty-eight still washing 
the same old way. Hope we will 
soon have a laundry. 

No. 38. I thought this a progressive 
dairy district but from this report, 
there is a lot to do before getting the 
people to quit torturing the cows by 
Splitting their tails and putting salt 
and pepper in. Who would think of 
Splitting ‘his own little finger and 
putting in salt and pepper for stom- 
ach trouble? 

No. 39. Only 16 still use stock food. 
This shows The Progressive Farmer 
is still among us. 

No. 40. Only four that are still 
farming in the moon. Land must be 
high up there and rather inconven- 
ient in making our trips in the air- 
ship. 

No. 45.. The greatest prevention of 
the fly is cleaning the stalls once a 


week to avoid breeding. 


We see only 
seven doing this. 


No. 46. These same seven men are | 


the only ones who have invited the 
County Commissioner of Agriculture 
to visit them and who have been vis- 
ited. 

I have given a short sketch of each 
question which of course is a subject 
alone, 

Now this was done by the two or- 
ganizations already mentioned. Some- 
times these organizations reach too 
far out for great things and do not 
touch in their own localities which of 
course means a dead local. We must 
bring these things nearer home and 
consider the small affairs of life. For 
instance, I’ve heard some say, “Oh! 
there’s no orders to make this time 
and no one to join, I’ll not go to- 
night.” It’s a mighty poor local 
that can’t find anything to do. 





The teacher who gives as much 
time to the teaching of the history 
of the county and current events as 
to that of some far-off country or 
long past period is helping the pupil 
to find himself and become interest- 
ed in the world of which he is a part, 
howevef small. To know the things 
that ‘have taken place in his county 
or state is to increase his interest in 
its industrial possibilities; and to un- 
derstand present history is to in- 
crease his interest in past history. 





PECANS—A Tree Crop of Tomorrow 
A plantation owner set out a sixteen-acre pecan orchard at a cost of $600. 
Three years later a friend asked, ‘What will you take for it??? 
**Tt’s not for sale,’” the owner answered, and $1800, $3000, $4000, wouldn’t 


budge him. 


Why? 


**Because when it is ten years old I can sell it for $16, 000—$1000 an acre,”” 
he declared. Now it is nine years old and he wouldn’t take $16,000, because it 
will soon be paying twenty per cent. on that valuation. 

Tree Crops is the next big thing in farming, says Dr. J. Russell Smith, and 


he understands this subject better than anyone we know. 


He studied the nut 


orchards of this country, and some friends of the University of Pennsylvania thought 
so highly of his work that they sent him on an 18,000-mile trip through Southern 
Europe and North Africa, where pecans, chestnuts, walnuts, olives, dates and 


the rest have flourished for centuries. 


He returned with a new faith in tree crops. 


He tells in this series of articles 


how the nut industry must be reéstablished in America. 


Fresh Fowl—or Frozen 
Cold storage is a saving grace to the farmer—it prevents glutted markets 


and equalizes prices the year round 


The poultryman especially will find that the cold-storage plant is his best 
friend. Here’s a story that tells what it means to you as no other article you 


A Woman and a Windmill 


In the homesteading game on Uncle Sam’s free land women win out as well 
as men; women of pluck and common sense, like this woman who took a wind- 
mill along with her when she went out to try to make a home for herself. 

**Any woman can do it,”” she says, ‘‘if she will buckle down cheerfully and 


ever read has told. 


not try to be a parlor ornament.”” 


This real story of a real woman is better than fiction. 


Out West —The Little Landers 


Can a family farm a quarter of an acre and get a living out of it? That’s the 


claim back of Southern California’s Little-Lander movement. 


Ever hear of the 


little landers? We have investigated them. You may be interested in the result. 


These Are a Few of the Big Features You Will Find in 
One of Our Four December Issues. But They Are Not All 


Growing Alfalfa for Market. A 
hundred dollars an acre in a droughty 
year looks good to Kansas farmers, 
and their cornfields are rapidly becom- 
ing alfalfa fields. Have you tried alfalfa 
as a money crop? 


When Dairymen Get Together. 
For along time the dairymen have been 
divided into many factions. Dealers 
and producers have waged continual 
warfare. Ice cream manufacturers have 
been misunderstood. Breeders have 
followed false gods and have maligned 
each other’s breeds. But harmony is 
coming. The last National Dairy Show 
was really a peace conference as well 
as a school for producers, dealers and 
manufacturers. Ourarticle onthe Dairy 


IF FARMING IS YOUR 


Show will have a new point of view. 
It’s not merely a list of prize winners, 
but a foresight into dairy futures. 

Progressive Agriculture. A giil 
made $107 from tomatoes on a tenth 
of anacre. A boy raised 167 bushels of 
corn onanacre. Uncle Sam is teaching 
92,000 boys and 33,000 girls how to 
get the most from the farm, and they 
are teaching their fathers and mothers. 

Then there’s a great woman’s de- 
partment, with the advance guard of 
Christmas shopping suggestions and 
holiday recipes and helpful hints for the 
**Mainspring of ,the farm’’—the wife 
andmother. Anda dozen more articles 
dealing with the two important features 
of the farm business—economy in pro- 
duction; profit in marketing. 


BUSINESS YOU NEED 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. 


$1.50 th- _car, by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. 
vertisements not accepted without 
with order. If the rate seems high, 
member it would cost you $1,600 
postage alone to send a letter 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


re- 
for 
to each of 


editions made 
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FARM MACHINERY. 

Saw mills, shingle mills, | corn “mnills, water 

wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 





PLE PPPs" 


RRR rrr 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 











wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. os 

Agents Wanted—$5 per day easily, with 
our map and newspaper proposition. $3 


value for $1. Address — Huse 


Wanted—Ten men “to cut wood; 
to work for wages on farm. 
or families. W. F. 
North Carolina. 


Co., Atlanta, Ga, 





five men 
Houses for men 
Woodruff, Battleboro, 





Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont “Cobacco Com- 
pany, Box M-23, Danville, Va 


Wanted—50 to 100 good white families, of 
three or more hands 13 years old and above 
to work in factory. Best location in North 
Carolina, and good wages and homes. Apply 
in person to J. W. Burroughs, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted at Once—Two honest, sober, en- 
ergetic young men, single, for dairy work. 
One for delivery wagon and one for feeding 
and looking after the herd. Must have ex- 
perience. Give reference and salary expect- 
ed in first letter. Address The Sanitary 
Dairy, W. C. Boone, Manager, Augusta, Ga. 


, Wanted—Reliable, progressive white man, 
share cropper Good teams, implen.-ents, 
schools, churches, healthy location; north 
Louisiana. Good hill land. Give age, size 
family, experience, references, first letter. 
Also want wage hand; state lowest wages. 
Cc. CG. Pullin, Saline, La, 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
“Wanted: 
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Position as Foreman—By a re- 
spectable single man. Life experience in 
breeding registered stock, thorough know!l- 
edge of machinery, crops, and general farm- 
p Please state terms in first letter. Clean 
and reliable references. Address, Farmer, 
care Burrus & Co, New Bern, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK. 
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BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshires—The 
ped on approval, 
lottesville, Va. 


~~ Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 








~ 











best of breedin g. 


Ship- 
Robert McMurdo, 


Char- 





for 
sale 
aA 











Berkshires—A lot 
pug heads, best of 
beauties. T. Ix Price, 
Carolina. 


Registered 
with short 
They’re 
North 

Four Fancy Berkshire 
of the $4,000 Star Value, 
grow, $40 each. Two extra fine-bred gilts, 
one, $40; other, $50. Four open gilts, good 
enough to show, and bred gaa $35 each. 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga 


DUROC- JERSEYS. 


Pigs—For prices, ete., write 
Kelly Cc leveland, N. C. 

Beautiful Specime ns, Finely Bred—Five 
pairs unrelated Duroc-Jersey pigs, 4 months 
old, $20 pair; worth $30. Guarantee satis- 
faction. G. Campbell, Burkeville, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Poland 


fine pigs 
breeding. 
Unionville, 








Boars—Grandsons 
and as good as 


~ Duroe - Je rsey 
r 























China Pigs | My ” Specialty—wWrite 
me. L. S. Johnson, 3ealeton, Va. 

Will “close out all Poland China pigs by 
November 20th. Price, $7. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, 

~ SHEEP. 

25 Registered Hampshire Ewes, Bred— 
(Imported and home-bred), at only $12.50 
each in lots to suit purchaser, Were win- 
ners at 8 fairs in 1912. The best is the 


cheapest. 


Thomas & Chamings, 
Virginia, 


Round Hill, 











DOGS. 
~~ Pedigreed Fem: ule Scotch “Collie J P ups—At 
$5 each. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Holstein Bull Wanted—I want to buy a 


registered Holstein bull, from 6 to 12 months 
old. Describe him fully in first letter. W. 
R. Griffin, Spring Hope, N. C 





For Sale, at Farmers’ Prices, or in n Ex- 
change—Several registered Holstein bull 
calves, sired by best Northern bulls, and 
out of promising young dams. Address, J. 
B. Ashcraft, Jr., Mer. Wildwood Farms, 
Route 4, Richmond, Va. 

JERSEYS. 
25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 


bred, fine butter 
Greensboro, N. Cc. 
HORSES. 
Registered Percherons for Sale—Right 
kind, right price. Juaranteed to be sure. 
Chas. Nicodemus, Winchester, Va. 


strain. Groome & Sons, 











JOHN WANAMAKER-—SELF-MADE MILLIONAIRE! 





maker” ? 
Hear him on this subject: 


Advertising doesn’t jerk—it pulls. 
steady. 
power.” 


Get the idea ?—J. A. Martin. 





HO is it that hasn’t heard the name “ Wanamaker” 
man he must be one of three things—illiterate (and can’t read)—inattent- 

ive (and don’t read) or dead (and will never read). 
And why does most every man, woman and child know the name “ Wana- 
Simply because Mr. Wanamaker knows how and when to advertise. 


“If there is one enterprise on earth that a “ quitter” 
alone, it is advertising. To make a success of advertising one must be prepared 
to stick tc it like a barnacle on a boat’s bottom. He should know before he be- 
gins it, that he must spend money. Somebody must tell him, also, that he can- 
not hope to reap results commensurate with his expenditure early in the game. 
it begins very gently at first, but the pull is 
It increases day by day and year by year until it exerts an irresistible 


2? If there be such a 


should leave severely 























For Sale—Ten high-grade Percheron fil- 
lies; sound, good colors, and well grown, 
Thos. R. Smith, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





Registered Poland Chinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sews, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chaming Round Hill, Wa. 


a Sale One grade Belgian and one 
Percheron stallion, each 3 years old; 




















For 
grade 














price, $500 each. Pure-bred Polled Angus 
Calves, six months; bulls $50 each, he sifers, 
$40. Narragansett turkeys. , Apply Samuel 
T. Earle, 1431 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 

White Indian Runner Ducks. C. J. Deal, 
Landis, Nn. ¢ 

Bourbon, Red —o— per pair. J. M. 
German, Boomer, N. 

White Leghorn Pulle 41 each. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N.C. 

Bourbon Red char i ail per pair. Mrs. 
J. D. Ham, Lamar, S. Gc, 
For Sale—Fifty Bronze ~ turkeys. 8. Write 


for prices. J. S. Wilfong, N 
Trap-nested Barred Rock cockerels or — 
lets, 75¢c to $2 each. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N.C. 


Finest Rhode Island Cocker 
Bronze turkeys. Mrs. Loyd C 
Ge -orgia, 


-wton, N. 






























Mammoth 
allaw ay, Rayle, 








Indian Games and Pit Games—Exhibition 
Games for the winter shows. Will sell the 
best I have, Indian and Pit Games; price, 
from $2 to $10; the best I have ever owned. 
Cc. S. Ryan, Route 1 Winston- Salem, N. CG, 


For Sale—Fin yreeders and show ‘birds. 
Orpingtons, ‘“‘White, Black, and Buff.’’ White 
Wyandottes, Reds, Runner ducks. Eggs for 
hatching. Write Woman’s College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 





















For Sale—White Orpington hens and pul- 
lets, Black Orpington pullets, Silver Span- 
gled Hamburg pullets, Fawn Indian Runner 








ducks and drakes, all pure-bred stock. $1 
each gets them, if taken at once., J. B 
Thomason, _Martin, Ga 

Be arolina Beauty” comm Comb Reds—10 
cockerels, $1 each; 8 cockerels, $2.50 each. 
These birds are excellent, and above prices 


are bargains, Carolina Beauty Reds are win- 
ning blue ribbons. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carlton Farms, Ke -rnersville, N. C. 


Our Single Comb White 
monarch of Leghorndom. The most profit- 
able fowl bred today. They are scientifically 
bred for eggs on the largest and best equip- 
ped poultry farm south of the Mason and 
Dixon line... Bred from the greatest egg-lay- 
ing strain of Leghorns in the United States. 
Our strain now covers Dixie like the dew. 
They are the pride of the Sunny South. It 
will soon be time for you to mate up your 
breeders. Don’t wait until the best cockerels 
are sold. Buy now. We have 1,000 to select 
from. 2, $3, and $5 each. The Warren 
Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. ©. 





Leghorns are 





Mammoth Bronze 
Three strains, 
Vox, B.C. 


breeding. 
. J. Rogers, 


Turkeys—For 
no akin. Best. M 





Mammoth Bronze 
Red cockerels. 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—30 Single 
hens and pullets, $1 
Kingston, Tenn, 


Choice Mottled” 
horns—Prices 
c herryville, N. 


Turkeys. Rhode Island 
James N. Smith, Taylorsville, 





Comb 


Black Minorca 
each, J 


G. Hardin, 
, and Brown Leg- 
John S. Stroup, 


~“Anconas 
reasonable, 
‘ 


each, ‘Greatest 
in season. T. 


Silver Campines—$3 “to. 
chicken for the farm. E 
L. Hilton, Lancaster, < Pag ON 





gs 








White Orpington pullets, 
direct from Kellerstrass. W. 
Katesville, N. C. 

Raleigh, 
cockerels, 
Shelby, N. 
of 15 ribbons, 2 
medal at 3 shows. 
, Asheboro, me, 


For “Sale—-Good 
from $250 pen, 
J. Strickland, 

Buff Orpingtons—Won, 
Columbia. For sale: 
le ts. B loom Kendall, 


White Roc ks—Winners 
specials, diploma, and 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 








Charlotte, 
hens, pul- 
a 











Mapleton Farms 
White Leghorns, 
right. J. A. 
boro, N. <; 


~ White . 


are off. ring 
and Barred Rocks, 
Groome, Proprietor, 


Greeens- 


$10. 














Se ven Runners, Fine stand- 
ard Runners, $1 and $1.50 each, or $10 and 
$15 per dozen. Mrs. J. F. Carroll, Hohen- 
wald, Tenn. 

“Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—P > win- 
ners. $6 a pair from now till Christmas; 
$7 after that. Miss Lydia Dunn, News Ferry, 
Halifax, Va. 

Single Comb Reds—Won at Columbia, 
Spartanburg, Shelby. Cockerels, hens, pul- 
lets ~ sale cheap. B. O. Hamrick, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 





Borred Plymouth 
els, from $1.25 to $2. 
Bourbon Red turkeys. 

tich Square, N. Cc 


Rocks, Ringlet—Cocker- 
Bred for utility. Also 
Uraha Poultry Farm, 








Fine Fawn Indian Runner Duc ks—Two 
drakes,.3 ducks, $3.75 for lot. Two fine Or- 
pington cocks, Buf $2 for Orpingtons. J. 
E. Sigmon, Blac kstoc u, Bok 








Homer pigeons, 50 cents. Whit 
dotte, White and Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
Buff Wyandottes, $1. Fine Jersey cows. 

senbow farms, Oak Ridge, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Nine female ~ ‘Indi: in n Run ine er 
ducks, Fawn and White, $1.50 each. Rea- 
son for selling, no place to keep. Address | — 
W. T. Porter & Co., Emerson, N. 

Special Bargains—Single Comb White Or- 
pington and Barred Plymouth Rock cocker- 
els. Stock the best. Winners 


wherever 
shown. A. J. C heek, | He nde rson, _N. Cc. 











Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons (Cook 
strain); Mammoth ie 0 and Bourbon Red 
turkeys. 3uy early. Get the best. (Bar- 


gains, 


) Miss Julia P. 
Jones, 


October ona Nove . ibe ¥ 
Tobace oville, N. 





Exhibition and U Itility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices, Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mer., Darlington, Ss. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


_ aaa aaa 








PAAR nnn 
CABBAGE, 
Frost-Proof Cabbage 
1,000. W. W. H. 
Cabbage Plants—Extra fine; 
leading varieties, $1, 1,000. 
I, L. Trogdon, Climax, a C. 





Plants—75 


cents per 
Proctor, 


Morrisville, N. Cc. 





frost-proof; 
Order now. 








Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants—$1 per 1,000. J. M. Huff- 
man, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 

Improved Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants—Head in April, last until Au- 
gust. $1 per 1,000. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. Cc; 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1.25 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per 


hundred, Farmers Plant Co., 
South Carolina, 


Improved 


Enterprise, 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 


Plants—Home-grown, frost-proof; 50c for 
560; T5c, 1,000. Ready now. R. C. Belk, 
Mount Holly, N. C 


For Success Growing cf ‘abbage, ¢ 
in Piedmont section, We have 
and late, $1, 1,060. Special 
amounts. Glendale 


Get Plants 
them, early 
price on large 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


“Wake- 


» Farms, 


shipment of Charl ston 
field, Flat Dutch, and Succession cabbage 
plants, at $1 per thousand. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. The Bear’s Head Farms, 
Pine Castle, Fle ‘a 


~ Jerse y and 


Immediate 





Early Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—75c for 500: $1.25 for 1,000; 
$5 for 5,000; you pay express. 30c per 100 
by parcel post. Thomasville Baptist Orphan- 
age, Thomasville, N. , 





FP rost- Pp roof Yabbz ig 
seed. Le i oe varie tie s. 





Plants — From 

Send 75c for 
$4.50 for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, 
express. 30c per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- 
. Wakefield Plant F “arm, eC harlotte, N. Cc. 


se for Sale—k 
Wake field, 


best 
500; 


$1 for 1,060; 
by 














Cabbage Plants 
lected Early Jersey 
Large Wakefield, and May 
proof, 20c per 100, $1.50 per 
larger jots on application. 
phan Asylum, Oxford, N. 


Plants — Open-air 
Guaranteed, 
Wakefield, 
cession, Augusta 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 
now. M. M. Bagwell, 
Successor 
“Frost-Proof”’ 
we ever grew. 
selected ‘‘Long 
any disease. 





“xtra and se- 
Charleston or 
Queen, frost- 
1,000; prices on 
Address, Oxford 
Cc. 











ibbage 
frost-proof. 
Jersey 


grown and 
Varieties: Early 
Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 

Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
Piedmont, S. C. Route 
of Simpson. 





Neo, 14. 





Plants—The finest 
Grown on new land from 
Island” seeds, and free from 
Special prices for fall delivery: 
$1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Straw- 
berry plants, 40c, 100; $2.50, 1,000. Tide- 
water — Plant Co., _ Franklin, Va. 
MISC ‘ELL: ANEOUS SEEDS AND P PLANTS. 
Select 
Virgini 


Cabbage 

















Seed Corn—Edwin 





taine s, 3, Culpe pe Y, 





Trees Sale—Write john Stu- 


towland, N. 


“Banana _ 


for 
art, Y. 





Pecans—Finest varieties; 
alog. Har twelt Nurse rie 8, 


Ornamental Plants, 
Trees — Ask for 
Gre ensboro, WN. hy 


buddedg Get cat- 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Bulbs, 


Shr ubs, 
catalog. 


Geo. M. 


and 
Todd, 





“For Sale—A Limited ~ Quantity y of Se elected, 
Pure Cle -veland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Cabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants—$1i 
per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


[ can handle Keenan, Harts- 
ville, Cleveland, Mexican, and 
Trice cotton seed. Hudson, New- 
berry, S. C 





Columbia, 
Triumph, 
Alex. D. 


Bermuda Grass Roots—Crocus bag full, 75 
pounds, $1. Pecan nuts. Paper Shell. - 
ded trees 60 cents to $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, Ss. Cc, 





For Sale—Eastern Carolina seed rye, 
whe at, cotton seed; also crimson clover, 
hair vetch, grasses, rape, etc. Z. I 


Jeffreys, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, 
plants; Asparagus and 
Horseradish sets, Ask for 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. Cc. 
Cabbage 


Goldsboro, N. C 











Parsley, and Strawberry 
Rhubarb roots; 
price list. Geo. 





and Lettuce 

5,000, $3.50. Strawberry, 
1,000. Your 
suaranteed. 


Plants—75 1,000; 
best varieties, $1.50 
orders appreciated. Satisfaction 
Miller Plant Co., Hickory, N. C. 






Notice—Send 
brella shade trees. Three 
four feet, 35 cents; five 
board ec: ars, M. ¢ ‘ole, 

Cow Peas—I 
cowpeas for 


in your order for China Um- 
feet high 25 cents; 
feet, 50 cents, on 
( corde le, Ga., Route 3. 
want to buy of 
prompt shipment. If you can 
offer, please send me sample, giving price. 
I will pay draft from responsible party. J. 
T. WwW alker, , Memphis, Tenn, 





a carload 





~ Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, 
muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 
for $5. By mail, postage paid, 
Orders kooked now for spring 
sweet potato plants. Catalog 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Grow the Lucrecia Dewberry 
den—Wonderful yielder of 
Requires no replanting, 





Ber- 
5,000 
60c per 100. 
delivery of 
free., Wm. 








in Your Gar- 
delicious fruit. 
as does the straw- 


berry. Booking orders for shipment after 
November ist. Prices, $2 per 100; $5 per 
500; $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- 


deen, N,. 6. 





“Steinheimer’s Cleveland” 
738 pounds lint an acre, 
in variety test, 1912, 
Station; $1.50 bushel. ‘“‘Steinheimer’s Marl- 
boro Prolific’’ corn made big yields, ’09, ’10, 
’12, Georgia Station, $3 bushel. R. P. Stein- 
heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 


Cotton — Made 
1910; headed list 
Georgia Experiment 





We are offering the finest lot of cotton 
seed for planting we ever grew. We grow 
our own seed, and gin them on our pri- 


vate gin; they are sound and absolutely 
pure, the best that can be grown. Cleve- 


lana’s Big Boll, from select stock, $1 bushel. 
Cook’s Improved, extra select, $1.25 bushel. 
Ten cents bushel off in lots of 25 or more 
bushels. Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Pledraont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
English, Music. , Scholarship sold on credit. 











Railroad fare from home. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
sc hool if you w ant to se cure a _800d position, 


Civil Service — Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, telegraphy, penmanship, etc. 
Any young lady answering this advertise- 
ment will be given three months free any 
course preferred. Positions secured. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. Cc. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s ‘‘Oldest and 
Best’”’ Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way Officials. Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 


tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. 


Southern School of Telegraphy, 


Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Collie Pups, $10. Grown Collies, $10. White 
Leghorn hens, $1; pullets, $1.50. Altavista 
Farms, Darlington, Md. 

Crushed ¢ ster hells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $ 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. 





‘Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 





ton, BD. C. 

For Sale or Exchange—For driving horse 
or real estate—Three cheap mules and jack. 
W. H. Garrett, 232 Arcade Building, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 

For Sale—100 barrels pure Georgia cane 
syrup in new barrels, 80 cents per gallon. 
Direct from grower. A. N. Hester, Climax, 


Georgia. 











For Sale—New Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 
f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 

For Sale—Water-power corn and wheat 
mills, running daily. tock and concrete 
dam. 48 acres of very fertile land. Well 
located. Good bargain. Write for particu- 
lars. _W. B. Mitchell, Ante, Va. 


T na very best grade 
direct from farmer 
per gallon, in barrels. $2.50 per case of six 
10-pound cans, f.o.b. Cairo, Ga. Special 
price on _car r lots. Cc. SED Ww alker, Cairo, _Ga. 


of Georgia cane 
to consumer, 


syrup, 
at 30 cents 





Registered Essex sows, and ite in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Poland China gilts 
and pigs; also pork pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calves. Railway horsepower. Home- 
grown, re-cleaned seed rye, and Leap’s Pro- 
lific wheat, at 25 a bushel. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C 


We pay 


the Freight ah send 
lutely free a 6-Ib pair feather 
introduction along with your order enclosing 
ten dollars for our famous 36-!tb feather bed. 
New feathers. Best ticking and equipped 
with sanitary ventilators. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Delivery guaranteed, Agents make 
big money. We also have pure goose beds 
at $15 and $18. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 2, 
Memphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, N. C, 


you abso- 
pillows as an 








hite 
rista 


—100 
hore 


ents 
Pat- 
ing- 
10orse 
jack, 
folk, 


cane 
illon, 
max, 
bar- 
allon, 
> will 
land, 
vheat 
icrete 
Well 
rticu- 


syrup, 
cents 
of six 
pecial 
o, Ga. 


urrow, 
. gilts 
Jersey 
Home- 
s Pro- 
oulter, 


abso- 
as an 
closing 
or bed. 
uipped 
. guar- 
; make 
e beds 
ept. 2, 





Saturday, November 29, 1913.] 





|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he show. us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 
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Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Farms—E. R. MacKethan, 


Farms for 
~ Lots, 
ville, LN. 

“Two Tob: arte EF ari 
rish, Coats, N. 

WwW anted—13 
Murrell, 


Guilfor d 
Groome, 


Fayette- 





; for Sale. W. H. Par- 





“medium size farms. James W. 
Fairmont, N. C. 








County _ Farms for 


Sale. J. A. 
Greensboro, N. C, 








Sma il 
gain, 


‘Impr ove od 
Box 293 


Cc otton bar- 
N. 


Farm—At a 
Coats, Cc. 





Farms, Ten Acres | and U casy terms. 
Bright tobacco land. Buy from owner. W. 
F. Panke, Burkeville, Va. 











For Sale—Ideal farm and home in cotton, 
corn and cattle belt, Ben Wolfe, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 





Farms, Homes, Ranches—Opportunities for 
you in famous South Georgia. Pickens Com- 
pany, Jesup, Ga. 








For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in 
eastern North Carolina, Write for circular. 
Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 

I Have 3 Farms—wWill sell 51% acres for 
$1,250, and 113 acres for $3,000. Write for 
description and terms. J. Dimmette, Dim- 
mette, N. C. 


For Sale—1,500 acres of land, 
about 4 million feet of timber; 
cleared. Address Dr. A, S. 
etteville, 1 oF 





containing 
100 acres 
Cromartie, Fay- 





“Farms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful farm 
lands, water fronts and timber land on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. Samuel P, Wod- 
cock, Salisbury, Md, 


Two 50-Acre Farms, 
navigable stream, 3% miles from Charles- 
ton, and 2% from Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
Sam R. Venning, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 





Ready for Use—On 














lor Sale—50-acre farm, located on Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 
west of Morehead City, N. C.; 5-acre orchard 
and an ideal truck farm. Address G. BB. 
No. 55, Oxford St., Rochester, N. 

Fifty-Acre Farm for Sale—2% miles west 
of the growing town of Star, on public road, 
and on main line Raleigh, Charlotte & 
Southern Railroad, Fine for growing apples. 
Sell cheap. F. K, Sturdivant, Star, N. C. 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 


150 ‘Acres, in Orange 
soil: good buildings 
vation; near 
community. 














County—Rich loamy 
highest state of culti- 
schools and church; excellent 
One of the best bargains in 
central Carolina. J. F. Stevens, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 91 Palace Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





buyers, 





For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State, 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements, , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 








Farms for Sale—To good white farmers, 





upon small cash payment—balance on long 
time. Fertile soil; level, stumped fields; 
healthful climate. Every month a growing 
month. Farmers’ Land, Loan and Title Co., 
311-12 Davis Exchange Bank Building, Al- 
bany, _ Georgia. ‘ 

179 ‘Acres. Excellent. Red  Land—Near 
town, school and church. New six-room 
dwelling, on public highway; rural tele- 
phone. Some oak and pine timber. Worth 


$30 per acre—for quick sale at $20, cash or 


terms. Orange Trust Company, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina. 








Excellent Farm—Mules, 
All Feed—Located in 
g00d_ schools, 
buildings; 


Tools, Wagon and 
Decatur County, near 
churches and town. Good 
pasture lands, with fresh water 
near, Artesian well. 70 acres stumped. 
Good fence. 3argain. Write, E. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 











256 acres, two 
improved. One- 
balance in wood 
tenant houses and 
Would lease to suit- 
term, Jones, Drawer 


containing 
Raleigh; well 
half sown in cover crops, 
and timber. Residence, 
necessary outbuildings. 
able party for long 
be 9 dae Raleigh, N.C. 
Virginia 
$6,000—An 
type, in 
Pippins, and 
all in best 


For Sale—Farm 
miles from 





Commercial 
Albemarle 
heart of fruit 


Orchard, 63 
Orchard of highest 
belt. 800 Albemarle 
400 Winesaps; age, 20 years; 
condition, 1913 crop sold for 
$2,500. An extraordinary value. Owner must 
raise money quick. Edward S, Wilder & Co., 
Charlottesville, va 


Acres, 





Virginia Farm, 188 
Small town; fine neighborhood. 
i er, balance in cultivation. 
tive soil. 8 fields with 
fencing. Good residence of 11 
large barns, and other outbuildings. Sple ndid 
large orchard. Easy terms, Edward S. Wil- 
der & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Acres, 
40 acres fine 
Fine 
running water. 






Good 
rooms, 


Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 
page book, ‘Vacant Government Lands,” 
scribes every acre in eve ry county in United 
States, How secured free. 1913 diagrams 
and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 
25 cents, postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., 
101) St. Paul, Minn. 


de- 





For Sale—At reasonable prices and on easy 








terms, 15 or 20 farms, containing from 50 to 
1,400 acres each, and includes both grain, 
&rass and tobacco farms. I own them out- 
right, and can make terms to suit purchaser, 
My faith is so strong in the future increase 


of values in 
to obligate 
chase at 
that I 


farm lands, 
myself at time 
expiration of 
sell at same price 
that I sold at, provided 
present standard. 
particulars. T. E. 


that I am willing 
of sale to re-pur- 
five years any land 
and on same terms 
it is kept up to its 
If interested, write me for 
Roberts, Chase City, Va, 





$4,750—Close to | 


produc- | 





(21) 1259 

















CORN FIELD ON RECLAIMED LANDS, WADSWORTH'S BOTTOMS. 








above mentioned price. 


railroad. 4000 acres cleared and stumped. 


one side. 





Stock Farm at $10.00 per Acre. 


5700 Acres comprising one of the best Stock Farms in the Southern States for quick sale at 
This land is situated in Baker County, Georgia, three miles from 
1500 acres in oak and pine timber. 
miles of new wire fencing. Plenty of houses and artesian wells. Large creek running through 
Magnificent hunting and fishing. For further information write us. 
BEATIE-SHAFFER (Inc.) 
311-12 Davis Exchange Bank Bldg. 


Thirty-five 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 











2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 


balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. _H. R. Hale, Mt. - Pleasant, B- & 

For Sale—400 acres land o on the South 
Fork River, five miles from Newton. State 
High School within 1% miles. Two good 
residences, three tenant houses, four barns; 


150 acres river bottoms. 
stock raising. Price $55 per acre. Apply 
E. R. Lutz, Newton, N. C., Route 1. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—in Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance, For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this is paper. 


Splendid farm for 





Some Good Farms Che ap—lIf you are Jook- 
ing for a good farm cheap, we have them. 
100d land, highly improved, that will grow 
tobacco, corn, oats, hay, cotton, and all 
kinds of truck. Convenient to good market, 
selling at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre. Ask us for a description and prices, 
We guarantee our lands to be as we adver- 
tise them. Reaves & McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, S. C 





Virginia Farms—If 
farm or timber lands, 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices, Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale-—— One of the finest 
co and general farms to be 
As a home it cannot be 
257 acres; 
fine young timber; 
easily cultivated 
ments, Only 6 
on R. FF. D., 
good orchard; 





you are looking for 
do not buy until you 








bright 
had at any 
duplicated, 


price, 
Contains 
150 acres in cyltivation, balance in 


lays almost level; 
and retains all 
miles from railroad station; 
and in a good neighborhood; 
most all under fence and cross- 
fenced, Frame dwelling of 7 rooms, halls, 
porches, and closets, painted, plastered and 
in good condition; good barns, stable, tobac- 
co barns, one tenant house. Price 4,000. 
Terms, one-third cash, balance to suit pur- 
chaser. We have a very complete list of the 
very best propositions to be found.- If you 
are on the market for a good home or an 


very 
improve- 


investment, write us by return mail for a 
complete description of the above, also get 
our large illustrated catalog; it is free, The 


Realty Co. of Virginia, 


TOO LATE 


Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


TO CLASSIFY. 





nana “Nae 
Fine Mammoth Bronze “Turkeys—Toms, $4; 

hens, $3. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C, 
Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1 thou- 

sand, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


Pure-bred White Leghorns and White 
andottes, $1. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite F 
North Carolina. ‘ 


Wy- 
alls, 


30ars— 


Broth- 


Service 


McMahan 


tegistered Poland China 
Also pigs, mated, not akin. 
ers, Sevierville, Tenn, 





Good Zerkshires—Both sexes; we 
around 100 pounds, $12 to $15. 
description. W. D. Troutman, 


ighing 
Write for 
Troutman, N. C. 
‘ 

-tte’s 


Dimme Farm and Expense Book fits 
every class of farming and always takes 
the first prize at the fairs. Sold under a 
guarantee and every farmer well pleased. 


Special prices to farmers. Description free. 
J. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 











FARM SETTLEMENT 
on3400acresinSWCeargia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept: 


CENTRAL*?* GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 





If you want a Southern farm home, this 


is your opportunity. Write —s,) -_ 
descriptive pamphlet and book 

bama and Georgia, the ated 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. 








TOBACCO LAND 


EASY TERMS 
25 farms of from 10 to 100 acres each, all cut out of 
one tract and face McAdam road, six miles from 
Greensboro, one mile from Guilford Battle Ground 
and Station. Best tobacco land in County. Terms, 
a cash, balance 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. See 
or write 


J.T. Morehead, Jr., Greensboro, N. C. 























Good farm from owner only. Want 
Wanted— oes aun now or next spring. State 
particulars. Caption, Box 754, Chicago. 


Get the Advertising Habit. 


It willpay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and help | 











DRAINAGE PROGRESS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Cornfield on Reclaimed Land, Wadse 
worth’s Bottoms, Near Charlotte. 


N Charlotte, week before last, (No- 

vember 18 and 19) the sixth An- 
nual Convention of the North Caro- 
lina Drainage Association was held. 

“Since the organization of this as- 
sociation in 1909 and the passage of 
the general Drainage Act of the 
State’? says Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
“about 70 drainage districts have 
been started. Of these 41 have been 
completed, representing an area of 
417,900 acres of swamp land. About 
60,000 acres are now being drained 
and 91,000 acres petitioned for, cov- 
ering 23 counties of the Coastal Plain 
region. Drainage districts have been 
organized in Piedmont and Western 
North Carolina in 16 counties, repre- 
senting a total area of 52,471 acres 
of overflowed land. From data 
which has been collected it appears 
that the drainage of these lands has 
enormously increased their agricul- 
tural value, and the money value of 
these lands has increased from $10 
to $150 per acre, with an estimated 
average value of $65. This will give 
an aggregate increase of land value 
for these areas—many of which be- 
fore draining yielded no returns 
whatever—of $40,000,000; and in- 
creases the general healthfulness of 
these sections from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent.” 

The cut reproduced herewith 
shows the results of some drainage 
work in Mecklenburg County near 
where the Association met, in ‘‘Wads- 
worth’s Bottoms.” Says Mr. Heriot 
Clarkson: 

“A greater portion of Wadsworth 
Bottoms for years has been almost 
valueless for farming and only good 
for grazing and only part of it then. 
Now the large channel takes off the 
entire water in freshet season. The 
sequel is the magnificent corn as 
shown by the cut, that Mr. George 
P. Wadsworth says will average 75 
bushels to an acre, and the land will 
improve each year. Mr. Wadsworth 
in the beginning doubted the wisdom 
of the drainage, and so stated. After 
seeing the work east of the city on 
Little Sugar Creek, he became an en- 
thusiastic convert and he and others 
advanced the money to buy the 
dredge-boat on Big Sugar Creek(Ir- 
win’s Creek), so that the work could 





you still more, and we will all be better off. See? | more rapidly proceed.” 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
November 19, 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.15 @$5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white I9T@ .99 
o. 2 mixed .96 @ -98 
Timothy hay, per ton 21.50 @ 24.50 


Provisions. 
Snow@rift shortening, per case... 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
he Cotton Record.) 
November 19. 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, 


The cotton market has recently been 
passing through what may be called its In- 
dian summer, a period of summer-like dull- 
ness after the ‘first great rush of the early 
fall season. The market was relatively in- 
active during the past week, without ma- 
terial changes in prices, but with a slightly 
easier tendency attending the slackening of 
the demand. Holders have not appeared at 
all disposed to force sales, and the move- 
ment of receipts has been on a reduced 
scale. It would seem that some mills have 
been fairly liberal buyers against their fu- 
ture requirements, while others have pre- 
ferred to pin their faith to the dictum of 
those who are insisting that the crop is a 
large one, and that the market will go ma- 
terially lower when such becomes generally 
admitted to be the case. Almost identically 
the same thing happened last year and the 
year before, only this year the divergence of 
opinion is wider and longer lasting. 

The census report on ginning next Friday 
is expected to throw some light on the ques- 
tion, but moderately heavy ginning for the 
first half of November would have no espe- 
cial significance as an indication of the 
yield, as weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for picking and ginning to be rap- 
idly pushed to a conclusion in nearly all 
sections, Most conservative authorities are 
putting the crop around 14,000,000 bales, but 
a@ good many are still insisting that it will 
prove well above 15,000,000. When the logic 
of developments rules these latter out of the 
running, the market cannot help responding, 
for it will then be evident that the supply is 
going to be a good deal smaller than the 
world’s calculated requirements. The big- 
crop contingent may try to keep up their 
fight for a few weeks longer, but the bureau 
estimate on December 12 will be pretty cer- 
tain to cut the ground from under their feet, 

NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
November 21, 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone quiet. 


Norfolk, 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT 


(Report furnished by 
Norfolk, 

extra large 

1 grade 

No. 2 grade 

No. 3 grade 

Spanish peanuts 

Tone steady. 


Holmes 
Va, 


& Dawson, 


No. 1 
No. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
November 17, 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common te fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, 
Medium 
Dairy cows, 
Hogs Best, 


$7.25 @$7.7 
5.50@ 7 


per cwt. 
per hes 
per cwt 


Sheep—Best, 
Common 
Lamba 


to fair 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

‘nished by E. K. 
strips, Stems and 
November 15. 
our market have 
about 150,000 pounds. 
strong and about two 
higher than they were two weeks ago. This 
is partly caused by small receipts and the 
anxiety of the buyers to have enough tobac- 


(Report Vietor & 


Scraps.) 


Receipts in 
sales reaching 
have been very 


been small, 
Prices 
cents 


hands busy and also to the 
will weigh out lighter 
than had first been thought. The tobacco 
this year is of good quality and color, but 
it is not as heavy-bodied as it was last year. 

There has been some activity in prized to- 
baccos, business being confined more to the 
flue-cured kind. Prices for bright flue-cured 
tobacco are now so high that the small lots 
bought by independents early in the season 
ean be sold for less money than it would 
cost to buy the tobacco on the floor and 
leave the dealers a good profit. 

It is to be expected that the acreage of 
dark tobacco will be curtailed still more 
next spring and, consequently, we think that 
dark Virginia tobacco, at present prices, 
holds a very good position. 

The export business is very quiet. It seems 
the people abroad are not yet ready to pay 
current values in this country. 


their 
this crop 


co to keep 
reason that 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


Prices were higher than ever in the history 
of Chase City, and the general run of the 
buyers showed their anxiety to obtain their 
share of the offerings, which totalled 200,000 
pounds, and would have shown marked in- 
crease over this, but inclement weather pre- 
vented farmers from getting to market. The 
average price for the week was $22 per hun- 
dred, while on Wednesday the average was 
$26 per hundred; and the highest price for 
the season to date, was $110 per hundred 
pounds, Prices are high on all grades, and 
as follows: Smokers, $10 to $20; lugs, $20 to 
$ fillers, $12 to $25; dark wrappers, $30 
to $45; and bright wrappers, $35 to $110 per 
hundred. 

Over 3,000,000 pounds of loose leaf have 
been sold on the South Hill market up to 
this writing, and from present indications 
the sales for the season will be at least dou- 
ble that amount, Prices are high. 

Owing to cold, dry weather, sales were 
light at Lynchburg. Prices, on the whole, 
were satisfactory, all good grades selling 
higher than last season, with a lower ten- 
dency in price on inferior goods. The gen- 
eral average over prices of past season was 
about $1 per hundred pounds. The sales for 
week ending November 15 amounted to 204,- 
606 pounds. 

Prices held up well on all grades at Dan- 
ville. The quality of offerings was up to the 
average, and the condition of tobacco was 
good, 

The sales were lignt in comparison to 
those of many former weeks this season, as 
weather conditions were unfavorable. The 
market in redried tobaccos was active. 

J. M. BELL, 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
November 18. 

late-crop potatoes, per barrel, 

other, in bulk, per 180 pounds, $2.12 

@2.25. sweets, per barrel, $1.50; per basket, 

50c @ $1. Onions, red, per 100-pound bag, 

$1.50@1.85; yellow, $1.50@1.90; white, $2@ 

3. . Cabbage, white, per 100, $4@5; red, $1 

@1.59. Artichokes, per barrel, $3@4. Brus- 

sels sprouts, per rt, 8@1l5ic. Florida wax 

or green beans, k $4@5. Beets and 
earrots, per barrel, Cucumbers, 
per basket, $2@38. Celery, .50@2.50 per 
standard case, Califlower, $1.75@2.75 per 
barrel, Chicory, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Chard, 
$1@1.25 per basket. Eggplant, 75c@$1 per 
basket. Escarol, 75c@$1 per basket. Horse- 
radish, per 100 pounds, $5@6. Kale, 40@50dc 
per barrel. Lettuce, 50@$1.50 per basket. 

Lima beans, 50€@$1.50 per basket. Okra, $1 

@1.50 per basket. Oysterplant, $3@4 per 

100 bunches. Peas, $83@7 per basket. Pars- 

ley, 25@50c per basket. Parsnips, $1.25@ 

1.50 per barrel. Peppers, 75¢@$1.25 per 

basket. , Pumpkins, 75c@$1 per barrel. Rad- 

ishes, $1 per 100 bunches. Romaine, $6@8 
per bar Spinach, 90c@$1 per barrel, 

Shallots, .50@3.50 per 100 bunches. Squash, 

75c@$1 per barrel, for Marrow. Rutabaga 

turnips, 50c@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes, $1@ 
$3.50 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 

100 bunche 


Southern 
$1.75 @2; 


50@5 per barrel, Pears, $3@8 
: irapes, Concord, per 10-basket 
.40@1.60. . Cranberries, $5@8.50 per 
Citron, 75c@$1 per barrel. 
ades of creamery butter, 
3 Country eggs, 30 
2 red, 99c. 


Oats, 46 


ef, per barrel, $18@19. Mess pork, 





Is Your Child “Reading Dirt?” 


Did you ever see a child eat dirt? Some- 
times a child gets used to eating dirt, and 
it is hard to break the habit. I am told that 
the ehildren form the habit of eating dirt 
because of a craving which comes from a 
lack of wholesome food. I think this is true. 
Those who have this habit are called dirt- 
eaters. It’s bad, very bad, for a child to be 
a dirt-eater. I think that children and 
grown-up people, too, for that matter, read 
dirt for the same reason, lack of wholesome 
reading. Dirt-eaters—dirt-readers, 

What are you providing for your children 
to read? Are you giving them wholesome 
mental food, or are vou leaving them to 
their own devices? Wholesome food or dirt, 
which is it? It takes too long to raise a 
man to have him turn out a waste product, 
or worse, a destroying agent. What are you 
giving your child to read during the long 
time that he is growing up in the home? 
This is a serious question and must be an- 
swered now. * * * * It is not a question of 
reading or no reading, tho no reading is bad 
enough. It is question of good reading or 
ba@d reading, 

You must provide wholesome reading or 
you must have your child and his reading 
in the chapter of accidents We all know 
too well what that means—it means reading 
dirt.-— hancellor D, C, Bar Unive 
Georg 


row, 


Rock Hill, the 
alfalfa 
ranged 
township to 
agent, 


work 


principal town ir 
county of South Carolina, has 
for a Farm Demonstrator for 
co-operate the 
who will thus be abled 
for the remainder i 


York, 


county 
better 
rritory. 


to do 


What is home without The Progressive 
Farmer.—Mrs,. 8S. F. Long, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








. PRINCE ALBE 


the national joy smoke 








You must smoke P. A. 


to know joys of a jimmy pipe! 
Absolutely nothing else to it. 


You write it down that Prince 
Albert is the smoke you need, 
because it’s thoroughbred— 
right any way you hitch it up! 
No matter what brand of to- 
bacco you think you like, it's 
simply a question of time when 
you'll beat it over to Prince 
Albert. So get started now! 
Such fragrance and flavor; such “‘go- 
to-it-ness"’ behind every puff! ,You 
never do know when to stop with 
P. A. in a joyous jimmy pipe! 
You see, Prince Albert can’t bite your 
tongue. No other tobacco can be 
like P. A.! The scorch is cut out 
by a patented process. Remember 
that “for what ails your tongue!” 
Bay P. A. in any neck of the 
woods. In toppy red bags, 
Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; and 
in hand. ome pound and half. 
pound humidors. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





American Horse 
Sioux Warrior 
and Orator 








the Send 
is Proof 


Fire Proof—~ 
Weather Proof 


The “CAROLINA” 
Metal Shingles 


**Made in the South’’ 





Let us figure on fyour 
specification. We can in- 
terest you in price and 


quality. 








THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
6th and Martin Streets, Wilmington, N. C. 














rsity of 





A Tower 
Hat 


for wet 
weather 


The 
“*Protector”’ 


See how the rim 

protects the eyes, 

andin_back turns 

every drop on to your Slicker. Its soft flannel 
lining covers the ears if the rain is cold or 
folds inside when not needed. So soft it may 
be rolled and carried in the pocket, 

A fine complement to your Fish Brand 


Reflex Slicker,and just as waterproof 
et stores that sell Fish Brand 
75 cents goods, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 
A. J. TOWER CO. .. BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
1113 











BLUE RIBBON ENGINES 


Cost only 274 cents 2 to 25 H. P. 
per hour per horse 

power on full load. Yo 
An efficient, relia- 
ble, powerful en- 
gine, easy to start 


"i cee 
= = 

the man who has never 
run an engine before. Sizes2to25H.P. Cash or 
credit. You save $20.00 a H. P. by getting our prices 
before you buy. Long term guarantee. Sizes up to 
10 H. P. shipped quick from Richmond stock, Money 
back after 30 days test if not fully satisfactory. Write 
today for catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 7° **aié2idons! va. 








-———SWEATERS AND SHIRT: 


Get a *‘snap neck’’ sweater. Easy to put on and off. 
Worn as roll neck or open at throat. Medium weight. 
Navy blue or maroon. Value $1.50, our price $1.39. 
Blue Chambray work shirt, well made, full size, 50c 
value, our price 2 for 89c. Goods delivered free. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
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Your whole family will enjoy ‘“‘The Juck- 
lins.’’ tead it. 


ADAMS MEN’S WEAR CO., Robbins, Tenn. 











Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and ‘Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 





Saturday, November 29, 1913.] 


[(oUR HEALTH TALK. | 


Beware of Quack Doctors. 
HE campaign 
tors lk 








against quack doc- 
Chicago, inaugurated by 
the Tribune, is likely to become Nat 
ional. In fact, the has 
already taken hold. 
drels work on the ignorance 
fears of the people who 

bounded faith in medicine. 

The iniquities of the 
tors, however, are shared 
newspapers that admit their 
tisements. Any man who advertise: 
that he can certainly cure such dis- 
eases as cancer, tuberculosis, Bright’s 
disease, and that 
sort, may be set down as quack; 
and any newspaper or magazine that | 
accepts such advertisements, even if | 
marked ‘‘advertisement,’’ whether in | 
the advertising columns, or 
any other 
quackery. 

The people havethe : 
own hands. Simply don’t allow to 
come into your home.-any paper that 
carries these fake cure advertise- 
ments. The protests of farmers to 
their county or state or other paper 
of general circulation is the most ef- 
fective means of reforming the ad- 
vertising business of newspapers. On 
the same principle, the farmer should 
refuse to allow to enter his home any 
agricultural paper that advertises a 
sure cure for hog cholera or any oth- 
er disease of like character. 

These quacks make a specialty of 
nameless diseases. Now the young 
man who leads a clean life need have 
no fear. Whenever you are sick, or 
whenever your physical system gets 


Government 

These scoun- 
and 
have wun 
quack doc-- 
by the 


adver- 


other 


diseases of 


news, or 


place, is a sharer in the 


remedy in their 








How You Farmers Can 





Share In This Big Co-operative 





Mail Order House 





you KNOW what savings are effected when a nu 
together” and buy their fertilizer, seeds, ete. 
have been a member of such a “club” or ‘“‘union.”’ 


of men participating, the. greater the savings. 
dous savings which will be gained when five thousand or more farmers co- 
operate, and buy not only their fertilizers, and seeds,—but everything they need, 


from their own Co-operative Mail Order House 


The Sears-Roebuck & Co., 
Has Made Millions! 


Its owners have built up a huge busi- 
ness from small beginninings, in spite of 
the fact that they sell cheaply, pay big 
advertising bills, and double freight 
bills—for, many of their products are 
made in the East. 

Think then, of the success of a big 
mail-order store, located near at hand,— 
owned and operated by thousands of 
share-holders. It turns into dividends 
the money other houses spend for ad- 
vertising.Itsaves you the double freight 
rates. On one hand you enjoy lower 
prices, on the other hand handsome 
dividends on every share you own. 


Consider then, the 


ber of farmers “club 
erhaps you, Mr. Reader, 
The greater the number 
tremen- 








How to 
Lower 

the Cost of 
Gitatake 











Co-operative Stores Else- 
where A Big Success! 

Allover the world, co operative stores 
have been highly successful. The Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society of Lon- 
don, for the year 1911 paid a total 
dividend of 183,500 pounds, (about $900- 
000) upon capital stock equal to about 
$300,000. Shares of this company, orig- 
inally costing a shilling (25c) are now 
selling at $15 each. 

The average dividends paid by co- 
operative societies in the United King- 
dom in 1911 were 25%. And that, after 


selling at lower prices. 


UNION STORES, Inc. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


below par, consult your family physi- 
cian. Leave the quack who adver- 
tises sure cures alone. Your doctor 
will tell you that he cai aot cure you 
with drugs; that he may help you 
over a present difficulty, and let na- 
ture do the rest. He can tell you 
how you came to be out of sorts, and 
how to avoid making the same mis- 
take in the future. Give a wide| 
berth to papers of every kind that 
advertise these quack nostrums. In 
doing so, you will do the public a} 
great service, and yourself a great | 
service as well.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


The Jucklins. 


(Continued from page 5.) 

*Tt’s more than I do. Get up there 
boys. And down in my country they 
think that a man that don’t know all | 
about ’rithmetic is a fool I have |} 
often told them that there wan’t no| 
record of the fact that the Savior was | 
good at figgers, except of speech, but 
they won’t have it that a man is 
smart unless he can go up to a barn 
and cover one side of it with eights 
and sevens and nines and all that 
sort of thing. I’ve got a daughter 
that’s quicker than a flash—took it 
from her mother, [I reckon—and I 
have a son that’s tolerable, but I have | 
always been left in the lurch right 
there. But I can read al! right, and 
I know the Book about as well as the 
most of them, but that makes no dif- 
ference down in our neighborhood. 
The pace down there is set by Old 
General Lundsford. He knows al! 
about figgers and everything else, for 
that matter, but figgers is his strong | 
holt. He owns nearly everything; is 
a mighty ’ristocrat and don’t bend 
very often, lives in the house that his | 
grandfather built, great big brick, 
and never had no respect for me at | 
all until I walloped him in the road | 
one day about thirty odd years ago. | 
And along about ten years after that | 
he found out that he had 
of respect for me.” 

[The chapter in next week’: 
gressive Farmer will introduce 
reader the heroine of 
Jucklin’s 
her mother and 





You Can Own Shares 
Get the full particulars. Learn how you can become part-owner in the 
stores from which you buy. How you can not only make your money BUY 
MORE, but realize that every DOLLAR YOU SPEND GOES TO SWELL 
YOUR DIVIDENDS. You will have equal voting power in the management 
with the largest stockholder,—each man has one vote, and only one. 


Get The Facts 

Before you do another thing, 
—clip this coupon, and mail it 
with your name and address to 
UNION STORES. By return 
mail you will receive our book- 
let ‘How to Lower the Cost 
of Living.’’ 





UNION STORES, INC., Richmond, Va. 


cost, your “easy payment plan” and your plan of allo 
holders. 





Lr wing commissions to share- 
Send me your booklet ‘“‘How to Lower the Cost of Living.”__- 


Put my name on your list to receive your bis catalog as soon as it is issued... | | 


Name 


I am interested in the shares of your Co-operative Mail-Order House,—their e 





Sign and Mail This Coupon 
at Once to HUGH S. BIRD, 
Field Agent, Office 7th and 
Franklin Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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$20 Tapestry Brussels 


RUGS 


| $ 
iSENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Choice of Oriental patterns and colorings 
in these 9x12 feet Ten Wire Tapestry Brussels 
Rugs shipped, the day ordered, subject to 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are always 
fresh — never shelf 
worn or stale. Money 
ean’t buy better. We 
guarantee everything 
we sell. If not satis- 
factory, return them, 
and we will refund 
your money and pay 


freight both ways. 


ORDER NOW THE GOODS YOU NEED! 


Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl. .$4.80 
Select Patent Flour, per bbl 4.45 
Diamond Half Patent Flour, 

Granulated Sugar, 100-Ib 








Raisins, Seedless, 50-th. bags, per th. .08% 
Figs, 2 Smyrna, 12-th. boxes, per Ib. .13 
Dates, 12-tb, boxes, per tb.......--+- 10% 
Dates, 36 1-Itb boxes to case, per tb... .09 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, 25-t. Currants, 26 1-tb. boxes to case, per Ib. .10 
your approval. Just 100 in the lot and $20.00 Ch Green Coffee, per ; Citron, 10-tb. boxes, per th.......-. 16% 
values. While they last for $14.50 each. elie . priya oe, AR THF; ‘SUE 
Write us what color today. New Orleans Mols 


ver D 
2 Mixed 
Delic ious Lake \ Walnuts, 
Parker-Gardner Co. Soria, 112-1h. kes 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Compound Tat 


GBraziliar 
‘ : California Ora 
d, 1-5 
So wnné a Pr 3 (90-100 to tb.» 
a good deal * : 











Hairy V 





Crow 


pro.| 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Sena Raising, Seeded, 3 
4 Oe No ) 
to the ™ Money 


Send us your name 

and address with 10 

,,, cents for postage, and we 

will send you this high-grade 

hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial. Shave with it as often as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 








cause, yr I wae tata g ‘ id ora i at Feed, ton.... 32.00 
Terms Cash with order, but were satisfactory references ave given, goods will be shipped 
~~ “4 C. O. D., with privilege to examine. C. O. D. shipments only where there is a rail- 
road agent. 
Free Our free price list shows you how we have busted prices on groceries, seed and feed. 
~\ Every reader of The Progresvive Farmer should havea copy. It will mean many 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours, 


dollars toyou. Write us for your copy NOW. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO. t. A 
| Box 402, ‘ee 


the story, Lim 
daughter; also 
Brother Alf—also | 
Lim Jucklin’s favorite sport. The 
author’s whipping Bentley as told 
this week brings him into most un- 
expected and serious trouble later on 
in the story.] 


charming 


son | Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 


Your whole family will enjoy “The Juck- | 210 South 10th Street, bi Richmond, Va. 
: { 





‘ lins.” Read it 
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_ By Wearing 
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Health, Comfort, Economy 
You Can Enjoy All These ae. 









mm You Save $20 
a Year in Shoe 
Money and Prob- 
ably Much More 
in Doctor Bills. 














Lightest, Strongest, Easiest, 
Most Serviceable 


SHIPPED DIRECT ‘BY PARCEL POST 





























































































PERSONAL 
TO 


Progressive Farmer 


READERS 


This offeris so liberal,and 
makes it so easy for you to 
try Steel Shoes, that every 
reader should avai! himself 
of this offer. Steel Shoes 
have been a tremendous 
success. They have saved 
the farmers of this country 
several million dollars and 
have given them a more 
comfortable shoe. Over a 
million pairs of Steel Shoes 
have already been sold. 
The demand for Stee! Shoes 
is greaterthan ever. This 
year, more Stee! Shoes have 
been sold than ever before. 


1 would like to have you 
try them. You take norisk. 
They are positively guaran- 
teed to satisfy you or they 
won't cost you a cent. I 
take all the risk, and make 
you this offer because I 
know you will be delighted 
with the Steel Shoes, and 
tell your neighbors and 
friends aboutthem. Solam 
making it easy for you to 
try.a pair. 


My big business in Steel 
Shoes was built up in this 
manner. You cannot buy 
Steel Shoes in any shoe 
store. They are sold only 
direct from my factory,and 
my enormous business suc- 
cess is due to the fact that 
my ‘Steels™ are the biggest 
shoe value ever offered. The 
wearers of Steel Shoes, by 
their enthusiastic endorse- 
ments, have caused this 
tremencous sale. 


Ihave placed two coupons 
in this advertisement. One 
coupon is an order for a 
pair of ‘Steels’, and the 
other is a request for my 
free bocklet. Youcan either 
send me an order for a trial 
pair of my “Steels” or send 
for my free booklet, The 
Sole of Steel."" It is, of 
course best for you to see 
andtry my Steels’. Then 
you willknow more about 
them than! could possibly 
tell you. 

You take absolutely no 
risk in ordering from this 
advertisement, because I 
am thoroughly reliable. 1 
absolutely guarantee satis- 
faction or your money re- 
funded. I refer you to any 
bank, or the publishers of 
any farm paper. 

Read this advertisement 
carefully, then fill out and 
mail one of the coupons. 
Don't lay aside this paper 
without doing so. Send one 
ofthe coupons today, sure. 


Youre very truly, 


N.M. RUTHSTEIN 


“The Steel Shoe Man" 



















I just Spent $50,000 to improve my 1914 “Steels” 


I know and every wearer knows that my 
“Steels’’ always have been the ‘World's 
Greatest Workshoe’"’—the best shoe ever 
devised for farmers, dairymen, steckmen, 
creamery workers, truck raisers, railroad 
men, smelters, miners, hunters and every 
man or boy who needs a strong, long-wear- 
ing, easy, comfortable, water and mud- 
proof—warm in winter and cool in summer 
—workshoe. They have been buying, 
wearing and recommending my “Steels” 
for years. 

This year I spent $50,000.00 to make my 
1914 Model ‘‘Steels’’ better than ever— 
better fit, better feel, better wear, better 
protection. 


Lienlsh Imenwear +90 a Weel 
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I have letters from hundreds of my cus- 
tomers saying my ‘“‘Steels’’ last three to 
five years. That's less than 3c. a week. 
Figure it yourself, on the style you select 
from my price list, printed below. 

My “Steels” are absolutely waterproof. 
They keep your feet ‘‘ Powder Dry"’ under 
all weather conditions. They save you loss 
of time in damp, rainy, muddy weather. 
They protect your health. They save you 
from rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, pneu- 
monia, colds, grippe and other ‘‘wet-foot” 
troubles. 








COMPARE THESE PRICES 
WITH THE COST OF ANY HER WORK SHOE 


THEN MAIL THE ORDER COUPON 


~ 


MEN’S STEELS IN SIZES 5 to 12 


Steels 6 inches high. 

Steels 6 inches high, extra grade 
of leather, 3.75 

Steels 9 iiches high, 4.25 

Steels 9 inches high, extra grade 
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of leather, black or tan 5.00 
Steels 12 inches high, extra grade 

of leather, black or tan 6.06 
Steels 16 inches high, extra grade 

of leather, black or tan 7.00 

BOY’S STEELS IN SIZES.1 to 4 

Steels 6 inches high $2.50 
Steels 9 inches high, extra grade 

of leather, 3.50 


Each style of " Steels” is worth at least twice as 
much as the best al) leather work shoe of the same 
height Shipped by Parcel Post. prepaid, 38c extra 

My ‘Steels’ run in same sizes as ordinary all 
leather work shoes. In case of error in ordering 
exchange will be made to larger or smaller size. 
withovt extra cost to you 








My “Steels"* prevent and stop all foot 
troubles, such as corns, bunions, callouses, 
chilblains, flat-foot, broken-down arch, etc., 
which follow the wearing of uncomfortable, 
ill-shaped, ill-fitting, chafing. warping, 
cracking leather shoes. 


My ‘‘Steels’’ are the lightest good work- 
shoe made, and may be worn all day, every 
day, without tiring the feet. My ‘‘Steels’”’ 
are always light and shapely. One hundred 
days in the mud or rain don’t affect them. 
One soaking makes any all leather shoe 
heavy, shapeless, clumsy and unfit for wear. 
My “Steels” give perpetual foot comfort, 
because they are foot-form-fitters. They 
never get ‘“‘sloppy"’ or out of shape. They 
have the Sole of Steel, made from one piece 
of specially prepared, elastic, rust-proofed 
metal. 

My ‘“‘Steels"’ are far more economical 
than any other workshoe. Their first cost 
is less than the best all-leather shoes. 
Then one pair of my ‘‘Steels"’ will outwear 
three to six pairs of any ordinary workshoes. 
They save money for you in two ways— 
first, last and all the time. 


“Steels” Shipped At My Risk 


You can order my “Steels” direct from 
this advertisement, without taking the 
slightest chance of loss. I want you to do 
this. My ten-day FREE Try-on Offer 
guarantees absolute satisfaction or prompt 
refund of your money. My proved reputa- 
tion for fair, honest treatment is your 
“safety valve’? when you mail the Order 
Coupon. 


, : ”! ‘ 
Abaolute VECERSILY EG ¥ OW 
The instant any sensible man or boy sees 


my ‘‘Steels,"’ he knows that every state- 
ment and claim |] make is true. He sees 

















THIS BOOK F Let me send this book 
REE to you by mail, post 


more of this great shoe with its sole of steel; the shoe with the 
light, airy, springy step—the shoe that rests your foot naturally 
and comfortably, always holding’its perfect shape—never a run 
down heel, broken arch, warped sole or worn toe—no twisted 
uppers or cracks and leaks. Before you think of buying a pair of 
work shoes, get this great book of shoe facts and learn about this 
wonderful foot-saving sole of seamless steel. Do not think of 
turning this page until you have sent for this free book. 





that they are an absolute necessity to him 
in his work. A NECESSITY, because they 
save $20 on his shoe bills. A NECESSITY, 
because they protect his health. A NE- 
CESSITY, because they stop his foot 
troubles. A NECESSITY, because they 
are the lightest, strongest, easiest, longest- 
wearing workshoe he can buy at any price. 


Thousands of men have bought m 
“Steels’’ and go dry-shod the year round. 
Thousands of others who need my “‘Steels”’ 
have read my advertisements year after 
year and decided that ‘“‘some day” they 
would try my “‘Steels."" Resolve NOW to 
try my ‘‘Steels."" Resolve NOW to know 
the comfort, the protection, the satisfaction 
my ‘Steels’ alone can give. Every day you 
wait means loss of money to you — every 
day brings added risks of ill-health from 
exposure, from which no other shoe on earth 
can protect you. This ‘‘Good Resolution” 
made now, and kept by writing me today, 
will be the best resolve you ever made. 
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You cannot bring greater nor more lasting 
delight to any friend or member of your 
family, than by sending today an order for 
“Steels'’—his size. In remembering him 
with a gift of my ‘Steels’ you do him a 
double service. With sucha gift there goes 
perpetual remembrance of the giver—and 
service, and protection, and a yearly saving 
of four to five times its cost to you. My 
“Steels'’ represent your wish for health, 
comfort, happiness, prosperity and good 
cheer. 

Post to Your Doar 

] will mail your “Steels’’ direct by parcel 
post—deliver them to your door. You need 
not even go to town for them. They come 
to you, shipped promptly on receipt of your 
order at my Racine factory, which now has 
a capacity of 5,000 pairs a day. No waits 
—no delays—no trouble to get my ‘‘Steels.”” 
They are not sold in stores—only direct 
from factory. 


paid. Read it and learn 





Order Today or Write for 
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ORDER COUPON : : FREE BOOK COUPON 
a 
1. M. Rothstei he Steel Shoe Man, : : : ; © oN stei 
N.M Ri 2 ied i . a. Sh N Don't lay this naper aside without filling out one 8 -M. Ruth tein, The Steel Shoe Man; 
Dept157 Racine. isconsin : of the coupons or sending 2 postal for the book Dept. 157 Racine, Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: : Look into my proposition jt will pay you It Dear Sir: 
Please send me by Parcel Post one pair of “Steely'. § costs you nothing to investigate. I want every og . 
Ah le seces cece ceeeeeeinches high. Enclosed & reader of Progressive Farmer to have my booklet lease send me postpaid, without obligation, your 
find post office money order for $..........02--.--- It is under. : The Sole of Steel. Do it now. free booklet '‘The Sole of Stee).’’ 
stood if these shoes are not satisfactory and all you claim for e 
' ar say a uw ) é ) 2 ® 
them, ] can returnsame and you wil) return the above amount : N. M. RUTHSTEIN re 
EES ER RN oe Pe EN ey : The Steel Shoe Man Dept. 157 ae 
Sra, RACINE, WISCONSIN TOWN... ..------0cnene--neeseeeesenee I iiintinicens - 
s 
8 Also manufacturers of the world famous SCIENTIFIC 
DOUNTY senn- v-n-- on -- nn nnn nn -oncmmnmmaeallte Fs Bronn--nnnonne Jor dress and general wear. wechen SS, ee | 











